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Foreword 

In  India  all  the  resources  people  may  require  to  live  a  peace¬ 
ful,  happy,  contented  life,  lie  at  their  door-steps.  Yet  the  teem¬ 
ing  millions  in  her  six  hundred  thousand  villages  live  in  poverty, 
squalor  and  disease.  Gandhiji  felt  that  if  he  could  demonstrate 
that  they  could  control  their  destiny  by  dint  of  their  industry, 
intelligence  and  organisation,  irrespective  of  any  ’ism,  it  would 
not  only  affect  the  whole  of  India,  it  might  even  deeply  affect  the 
future  peace  of  the  world. 

The  instrument  for  realizing  this  ideal  was,  what  Gandhiji 
called,  Nai-Talim  or  his  method  of  basic  education,  i.e.,  education 
of  the  whole  personality  of  man,  through  the  intelligent  practice 
of  socially  useful  work.  It  was  based  on  his  discovery  that  it  was 
not  what  was  poured  into  a  person’s  mind  through  written  or 
spoken  word,  but  the  way  he  tackled  the  basic  urges  of  his  life 
that  conditioned  his  thinking  and  his  individual  and  social  be¬ 
haviour. 

Gandhiji  had  not  much  use  for  things  which  the  masses  could 
not  practise.  He  was  a  man  of  the  masses  and  his  technique 
consisted  in  awakening  the  inherent  strength  in  the  common  man, 
for  his  own  redemption  and  the  redemption  of  mankind,  by  putt¬ 
ing  him  in  charge  of  his  own  destiny.  This  book  seeks  to  des¬ 
cribe  Gandhiji ’s  method  of  educating  millions  of  under-privileged 
people,  to  make  them  masters  of  their  own  destiny  and  to  create, 
guide  and  control  a  peaceful  revolution  for  the  establishment  of  a 
social  order  based  upon  equality,  justice,  fairplay  and  peace.  The 
whole  world  yearns  for  such  an  order.  But  in  the  prevailing  con- 
fusion  about  the  relationship  between  means  and  ends,  it  allows 
itself  to  be  hypnotised  by  catch-words  and  slogans.  In  the  clash 
between  means  and  ends,  it  quarrels  over  shadows  while  the  sub¬ 
stance  eludes  it. 
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Gandhiji  had  a  keen  sense  of  reality.  He  instinctively  saw 
that  a  revolution  to  be  truly  in  the  interests  of  the  masses  has  to 
be  worked  out  by  the  masses  themselves  and  the  means  employed 
therefore  must  be  such  as  to  be  within  their  grasp.  Naturally, 
this  revolution  concerns  itself  with  the  little  things  of  their  daily 
life. 

The  beauty  of  his  method  was  that  it  recognised  the  distinc¬ 
tion  between  the  man  and  the  system.  It  left  the  exploiter  alone 
but  dried  up  the  springs  of  exploitation.  His  sting  gone,  the  ex¬ 
ploiter  would  soon  be  absorbed  into  the  new  system,  which  would 
be  evolved  in  the  process  of  the  revolution  itself.  His  programme 
of  mass  education  thus  became  “the  spear- head  of  a  silent  social 
revolution  fraught  with  the  most  far-reaching  consequences”. 

The  author  was  associated  with  Gandhiji’s  educational  experi¬ 
ments  for  a  long  time  and  had  the  privilege  of  being  with  him  to¬ 
wards  the  end  when  he  was  engaged  in  his  gigantic  educational 
venture  of  freeing  millions  from  the  grip  of  fear,  suspicion  and 
distrust  and  the  passions  of  revenge  and  retaliation,  in  their  dark¬ 
est  hour,  and  to  replace  these  by  the  healing  and  rejuvenating 
ministry  of  love,  forgiveness  and  peace. 

The  book  opens  up  a  new  and  alluring  vista  for  those  labour¬ 
ing  in  the  cause  of  peace  and  education  upon  the  proper  handling 
of  which  the  real  peace  of  the  world  depends. 


Aligarh,  ZAKIR  HUSSAIN 

Muslim  University 
21-4-51. 


Introduction 

India’s  teeming  millions  are  ignorant,  ill-fed,  unhealthy. 
Their  productive  capacity  is  probably  the  lowest  in  the  world. 
The  problem  of  adult  education  is,  therefore,  of  prime  importance 
to  her. 

Unless  the  adults  learn  to  hold  the  present,  democracy  may 
vanish  even  before  the  younger  generation  is  ready  to  shoulder 
its  responsibilities.  The  popular  ministries  of  1937-39  tried  to 
tackle  the  problem  by  mere  mass  literacy  campaigns.  Their  futi¬ 
lity  led  to  the  formulation  of  more  comprehensive  schemes  when 
the  Indian  National  Congress  returned  to  power  in  1945.  The 
Government  of  India  has  not  yet  discovered  the  type  of  adult 
education  that  will  meet  the  needs  of  the  country.  The  UNESCO 
Seminar  on  Rural  Adult  Education  held  in  November-December, 
1949,  was  in  the  nature  of  an  exploration.  It  was  with  a  desire  to 
help  these  deliberations  that  the  kernel  of  the  present  pamphlet 
was  originally  written. 

Gandhiji’s  constructive  genius  had  already  indicated  how  the 
thing  could  be  made  1  ‘really  simple”.  In  a  sense  he  had  been 
engaged  in  the  work  of  adult  education  ever  since  he  started  his 
public  career  in  18931  in  South  Africa.  But  he  put  forward  his 
programme  of  adult  education  as  a  national  policy  only  when  he 
came  out  of  jail  in  1944  with  a  comprehensive  programme  of  edu¬ 
cation  of  the  masses,  so  essential  for  grasping  the  freedom  that  he 
saw  coming.  In  the  Basic  Education  Conference  of  January,  1945, 
he  unfolded  the  full  scope  of  his  educational  programme,  hitherto 
confined  only  to  Basic  Education  so  as  to  include  Pre-Basic,  Post- 

1.  Gandhiji’s  public  career  started  in  1893  when  he  decided  to 
stay  on  in  South  Africa  to  fight  the  Bill  which  sought  to  deprive  the 
Indian  community  of  its  right  to  elect  members  of  the  Natal  Legislative 
Assembly. 
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Basic  and  Adult  Education.  To  confine  ourselves  to  adult  edu¬ 
cation  only,  Gandhiji  set  Miss  Shanta  Nirulkar  to  work  out  the 
pattern  of  adult  education  in  Sewagram1  under  his  personal  gui¬ 
dance  to  the  extent  that  circumstances  allowed  him  to  do  so.  To 
the  Adult  Education  Committee  of  August,  1945,  Gandhiji  gave  a 
complete  picture  of  the  problem  of  adult  education.  The  problem 
of  adult  education,  he  said,  was  really  simple,  and  if  they  worked 
according  to  their  capacity  there  would  be  no  room  for  disap¬ 
pointment. 

The  Sewagram  experiment  succeeded  admirably  during  his 
life-time.  Towards  the  close  Gandhiji  was  completely  engrossed 
in  the  problem  arising  out  of  the  orgy  of  communal  violence 
which  swept  over  the  country  on  the  eve  and  in  the  wake  of 
Partition.  We  were  suddenly  faced  with  millions  of  up-rooted 
people  who  had  to  be  fed,  housed  and  rehabilitated.  They  had 
to  be  rescued  from  the  utter  demoralisation  which  such  holo¬ 
causts  inevitably  involved,  and  from  the  vicious  circle  of  hatred 
and  revenge.  But  Gandhiji  was  not  non-plussed.  He  knew  how 
to  begin  from  scratch.  It  was  ingrained  in  the  technique  of  cons¬ 
tructive  work.  The  lack  of  funds  did  not  deter  him.  He  would 
tap  the  tremendous  creative  power  lying  suppressed  within  those 
helpless  men.  His  approach  w^as  educational. 

The  basis  of  his  programme  was  : 

{a)  the  duty  of  everybody  to  labour  in  order  to  secure  the 
right  to  food  and  shelter, 

(b)  self-help  and  self-sufficiency  as  far  as  possible,  and 

& 

(c)  co-operative  building  by  the  victims  of  the  riots  and  their 
erstwhile  oppressors,  of  the  devastated  houses,  involving  forgive¬ 
ness  on  the  one  side  and  active  help  as  the  mark  of  penance  on  the 
other.  Had  his  ideas  been  put  into  practice  on  a  wide  scale  the 
refugee  problem,  which  is  still  a  running  sore  in  India,  would 
have  been  solved.  But  the  ideas  were  so  new  and  the  persons 
who  could  by  their  example  and  loving  service  carry  conviction 
to  the  refugees  were  so  few  that  the  Governments  concerned  were 


1.  A  small  backward  village  in  Madhya  Pradesh  which  Gandhiji 
made  his  experimental  laboratory. 
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not  able  to  exploit  those  ideas  fully,  or  even  to  give  them  a  fair 
trial.  Gandhiji  himself  was  far  too  pre-occupied  with  other  urgent 
matters  to  be  able  to  do  more  than  merely  indicate  the  path. 
Still  in  Noakhali,  where  he  had  Shri  Satish  Chandra  Das  Gupta 
to  direct  his  peace  programme,  Gandhiji’s  ideas  were  tried  at  the 
various  centres  opened  by  the  Gandhi  Camp.  One  such  centre 
was  Bhatialpur1  near  Shahpur  Bazar,  which  was  the  starting 
point  and  focus  of  the  communal  riots.  Shri  Pyarelal,  Gandhiji’s 
Private  Secretary,  who  had  been  with  him  for  the  last  28  years, 
was  incharge  of  this  centre.  An  account  of  this  experiment  has 
been  included  in  the  brochure  in  Shri  Pyarelal’s  own  words.  It 
might  help  to  provide  guidance  in  tackling  the  difficult  problem 
of  educating  the  adults  commensurately  with  the  limitations  of 
our  exchequer. 

Some  of  the  friends  whom  I  showed  the  manuscript  noted 
the  omission  of  an  account  of  the  rich  experiment  of  Basic  Edu¬ 
cation  that  has  now  been  conducted  for  the  last  thirteen  years. 
The  omission  is  deliberate.  I  have,  however,  tried  to  make  up 
for  this  omission  to  some  extent  by  including  in  the  appendices 
some  important  cross  sections  of  Basic  Education.  “Revolution 
Through  the  Broom”  will  show  how  community  life  is  organised 
at  Sewagram,  the  seat  of  Gandhiji’s  experiment  of  Basic  Edu¬ 
cation.  “Work  as  Education”  and  “The  Intellectual  Content  of 
the  Takli  ”2  will  show  how  craft  is  taught  for  purposes  of  self- 
sufficiency,  development  of  character  and  imparting  know¬ 
ledge.  I  was  able  to  digress  because  the  principles  of  adult  edu¬ 
cation  of  Gandhiji’s  conception  were  the  same  as  those  of  Basic 
Education  but  for  some  inevitable  difference  of  approach  due  to 
the  psychology  and  background  of  the  adult  being  different  from 
the  child’s.  Still,  I  realise  that  Gandhiji’s  ideas  on  education 
at  the  various  stages  of  the  individual’s  life  are  so  inter-related 
that  they  should  be  presented  as  a  whole.  This  I  propose  to  do 
in  the  near  future. 

The  present  booklet,  is  being  brought  out  in  response  to  the 


1.  Small  hamlet  in  Noakhali  (East  Bengal). 

2.  A  twirligig  for  spinning  thread. 
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request  of  some  European  and  American  friends.  I  had  written 
it  primarily  to  help  clarify  thought  on  adult  education.  I  had 
intended  to  release  it  only  to  the  Indian  press.  These  friends, 

however,  suggested  that  in  the  West,  it  might  help  to  dispel  many 
misconceptions  regarding  some  of  Gandhiji’s  fundamental  ideas. 
That  was  too  tempting  a  possibility  to  be  ignored  and  I  readily 
acquiesced  in  their  proposal. 

One  thing,  I  would  like  my  readers  to  guard  against.  The 
stages  of  the  world  revolution  foreshadowed  in  the  following  pages 
are  :  firstly,  India  proving  by  her  example  the  efficacy  of  this 
revolutionary  method  ;  secondly,  the  other  backward  races  of  the 
earth  being  inspired  by  her  example  ;  and  finally,  the  ‘advanced 
nations  being  forced  to  accept  the  new  values  when  the  backward 
races  refuse  to  be  exploited.  In  this  there  is  no  supererogation 
on  the  part  of  India.  Gandhiji  often  used  to  say  that  India  alone 
could  deliver  the  message  of  non-violence  to  the  world  in  view  of 
her  tradition  and  culture,  which  were  at  bottom  non-violent,  des¬ 
pite  occasional  aberrations,  and  necessity,  in  view  of  her 
material  backwardness.  And  yet  none  would  have  been  more 
glad  than  Gandhiji  if  some  other  nation  had  stolen  the  march  over 
India.  The  Western  nations  are  in  full  stride  in  the  pursuit 
of  material  conquest.  They  are  not  likely  to  readily  fall  into  un¬ 
tried  ways.  The  ‘backward’  races,  however,  are  on  the  look-out 
for  a  way  that  would  enable  them  to  stand  erect  in  the  world  in 
spite  of  their  material  backwardness.  The  way  of  non-violence 
may  appeal  to  them.  The  Western  nations  will  pause  to  think 
onlv  when  the  non-violent  strength  of  the  ‘backward’  races  puts 
a  brake  upon  their  mad  pursuit  of  material  wealth  and  career  of 
exploitation. 

It  may,  however,  be  asked  what  right  have  Indians  to  preach 
to  the  world  about  Gandhiji  and  non-violence  when  the  memories 
of  the  violence  of  the  Partition  days  still  stink.  There  is  substance 
in  that  retort.  The  general  attitude  of  Gandhiji’s  followers  is  one 
of  great  hesitation.  The  events  that  preceded  and  followed 
Gandhiji’s  death  have  left  a  big  question  mark  in  their  minds. 
They  are  all  watching  themselves,  feeling  their  own  strength  after 
the  departure  of  the  Master.  Each  feels  that  he  has  yet  to  esta¬ 
blish  his  ‘bona  tides’.  Still  thqy  cannot  escape  the  responsibility 
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of  passing  on  his  message,  in  however  halting  terms  it  may  be,  as 
a  debt  they  owe  for  having  had  the  Master  in  their  midst.  They 
claim  no  finality  for  their  voice.  They  will  have  done  their  work 
if  they  set  the  world  thinking.  Theirs  is  an  invitation  to  better 
men,  may  be,  to  come  and  study  the  Master’s  tradition  while  it 
is  still  fresh. 

A  word  about  certain  repetitions  which  occur  in  the  booklet, 
and  which  may  jar  upon  the  readers.  Gandhiji’s  thought  is  so 
original  and  most  of  us  are  so  impatient  that  I  felt  that  these  re¬ 
petitions  would  be  an  aid  to  understanding. 

Before  I  conclude  I  must  thank  my  Western  and  Iudian 
friends  who  have  gone  through  the  manuscript  and  made  a  num¬ 
ber  of  valuable  suggestions.  Many  of  them  I  have  adopted.  Specia  l 
mention  must  be  made  of  Mr.  Horace  Alexander,  Miss  Agatha 
Harrison,  Dr.  Carson  Ryan  of  North  Carolina  (U.S.A.),  Dr. 
D.  Spencer  Hatch  of  the  Inter- American  Institute  of  Agricultural 
Sciences  (Turrialba),  Mr.  M.  L.  Missen,  Mr.  K.  G.  Saiyidain,  Joint 
Secretary  to  the  Ministry  of  Education  and  Shri  Krishna  Das  Jaju 
of  the  All  India  Spinners’  Association. 


New  Delhi , 

January  9 ,  1952 . 
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CHAPTER,  I, 

!  .  i 


His  Ideas  and  their  Genesis, 

Pandit  Jawaharlal  Nehru  once  observed  that  Gandhiji  made 
heroes  out  of  clay.  Making  men  was  Gandhiji’s  hobby  as  well  as 
his  necessity.  Since  the  inception  of  non-violent  struggle  against 
injustice  an<f  wrong,  he  was  impelled  by  sheer  necessity  to 
generate  power  put  of  common-place  human  material.  His  was  a! 
non-violent  struggle  which  depended  on  the  strength  inherent  in 

4  *  ■ '  *  •  V  '  *  >  i  i  \  .1  \  (  \  *  '  .  »  •  j  .  • 

the  souls  of  ordinary  people.  His  community  settlement  at 

?  ■  •  i  1  ‘  •  «  ?  ,  .  .  /  ’ 

Phoenix  in  Sputh  Africa  was  probably  the  first  experiment  that 

_  '  '  ‘  i  «  ; 

lie  conducted  in  the  education  of  large  numbers  of  men.  This 

•  '  1  •  '  *  »  ■  <  ■  ’  ,  ...  . , 

was  based  on  the  principle  that  all  should  do  manual  labour  and 
should  become  self-sufficient.  The  status  and  the  scale  of  re- 
piuneration  for  pianual  work  was  to  be  the  same  as  for  intellec¬ 
tual  work.  On  returning  to  India  he  started  his  “Ashrams” 
which  were  nothing  if  not  schools  for  the  education  of  those  who 
-were  expected  to  become  instruments  for  moving  the  masses'. 
Here  again  he  applied  those  very  principles  he  had  successfully 
•applied, on. the  Phoenix  farm.  All  work  including  the  Meaning  of 
latrines,  the  cooking  of  food,  and  the  growing  of  vegetables  and 
fCorn,  was  to  be  done  by  the  Ashramites  themselves  and  was  as 

1  '  t  *  •  t  .  i  <  •  .■ 

; much  respected  as,  and  given  equal  importance  with,  the  doing 
,of  Ms  secretarial  work.  Such  was  his  method  of  moulding 
;  human  material.  As  he  said  once  his  best  men  had  passed 
t  through  the  fire  of  the  kitchen. 


GROWTH  OF  HIS  IDEAS 

“*■  *•  •»  * 

In  the  meantime  a  change  was  coming  in  Gandhiji’s  ideas  of 
f  education  :  “I  had  long  been  impressed  with  the  necessity  for  a 
;  new  departure,  as  I  knew  the  failure  modern  education  had  been, 
{  through  the  numerous  students  who  came  to  see  me  on  my 
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return  from  South  Africa.  So  I  started  with  the  introduction  of 
training  in  handicrafts  in  the  Ashram  school.  In  fact,  an  extra 
emphasis  was  placed  on  manual  training  with  the  result  that  the 
children  soon  got  tired  of  the  manual  training  and  thought  that 
they  had  been  deprived  of  literary  training.  There  they  were 
wrong,  for  even  the  little  that  they  gained  was  more  than  children 
ordinarily  got  in  the  orthodox  schools.  But  that  set  me  thinking, 
and  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  not  vocation-cum-literary 
training,  but  literary  training  through  vocational  training  was 
the  thing.  Then  vocational  training  would  cease  to  be  a  drudgery 
and  literary  training  would  have  a  new  content  and  new  use¬ 
fulness.1” 

Gandhiji’s  ideas  rapidly  crystallized  under  the  stress  of 
circumstances.  His  mind  had  always  revolted  against  the  idea 
of  depending  on  revenue  from  the  drink  evil.  Therefore,  when 
the  Congress  Ministries  came  into  power  in  1937  prohibition  was 
a  priority  number  one  item  on  their  programme.  But  when  it 
came  to  actual  practice  most  of  the  ministers  hesitated  on 
account  of  the  loss  in  revenue  that  it  would  entail.  The  argu¬ 
ment  was  put  forth  that  if  that  source  of  revenue  w  as  cut  down 
nation-building  plans  like  education  would  go  under.  It  was  a 
supreme  challenge  to  Gandhiji’s  idealism.  But  Gandhiji  was 
not  the  one  to  be  baffled  : 

“The  cruellest  irony  of  the  new  Reforms  lies  in  the  fact  that 
we  are  left  with  nothing  but  the  liquor  revenue  to  fall  back  upon 
in  order  to  give  our  children  education.  That  is  the  educational 
puzzle,  but  it  should  not  baffle  us.  We  have  to  solve  it  and  the 
solution  must  not  involve  the  compromise  of  our  ideal  of  pro¬ 
hibition,  cost  whatever  else  it  may.  It  must  be  shameful  and 
humiliating  to  think  that  unless  we  got  the  drink  revenue,  our 
children  would  be  starved  of  their  education.  But  if  it  comes  to 
it,  we  should  prefer  it  as  a  lesser  evil.  If  only  we  will  refuse  to 
be  obsessed  by  the  figures  and  by  the  supposed  necessity  of  giving 
our  children  the  exact  kind  of  education  that  they  get  today,  the 
problem  should  not  baffle  us.” 

It  only  provided  him  a  further  opportunity  to  test  his  theory 


1.  “Harijan”  June  11,  1938. 
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that  good  ethics  must  also  be  good  economics.1  He  put  forward 
the  plan  of  self  supporting  education  through  a  rural  craft,  which 
has  since  then  been  accepted,  at  least  partially,  by  the  country 
at  large. 

Writing  in  the  ‘Harijan’  Gandhiji  said  that  as  a  nation  we 
were  so  backward  in  education  that  we  could  not  hope  to  fulfil 
our  obligations  to  the  nation  in  that  respect  in  a  given  time 
through  the  present  generation,  if  the  programme  was  to  depend 
on  money.  He  had,  therefore,  made  bold,  even  at  the  risk  of 
losing  all  reputation  for  constructive  ability,  to  suggest  that 
education  shoukEbe  self-supporting.  By  education  he  meant  an 
all-round  drawing  out  of  the  best  in  child  or  man — body,  mind 
and  spirit.  Literacy  was  not  the  end  of  education  nor  even  the 
beginning.  It  was  only  one  of  the  means  whereby  men  and 
women  could  be  educated.  He  would,  therefore,  begin  the  child’s 
education  by  teaching  it  a  useful  handicraft  and  enabling  it  to 
produce  from  the  moment  it  took  its  training.  He  held  that  the 
highest  development  of  the  mind  and  the  soul  was  possible  under 
such  a  system  of  education  in  which  every  handicraft  had  to  be 
taught  not  merely  mechanically,  as  was  done  at  present,  but 
scientifically,  that  is,  the  child  should  know  the  why  and  where¬ 
fore  of  every  process. 

Though  Gandhiji  was  thinking  of  the  education  of  people  of 
every  class  and  age,  his  stress  was  mainly  on  the  education  of 
children.  The  ‘Basic  Education’  system  for  children  from  7  to 
14  was  put  before  the  country  in  1937  and  an  experiment  was 
started  at  Sewagram.  At  the  end  of  seven  years  when  the  ex¬ 
periment  had  covered  the  first  stage,  as  a  logical  sequel,  Gandhiji 
extended  the  central  principles  of  Basic  Education,  at  the  Basic 
Education  Conference  of  January  1945,  to  the  education  of  the 
whole  man  “from  the  moment  of  conception  to  the  moment  of 
death”.  The  Polar  Star  in  these  uncharted  waters  was  still  the 
village  handicrafts.  Self-support  was  to  be  its  essence.  “Seven 
lakhs  of  our  villages”,  said  Gandhiji,  “which  are  today  a  sjunbol 
of  our  poverty  in  every  sense  ought  to  become  prosperous  in  the 


1.  ‘‘True  economics  never  militates  against  the  highest  ethical 
standard,  just  as  all  true  ethics  to  be  worth  its  name  must,  at  the  same 
time,  be  also  good  economics.”  — Gandhiji. 
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real  sense”.  But  the  prosperity  was  to  come  from  within,  “frdm 

the  villages  as  a  result  of  the  labour  of  every  villager.” 

[  ,  ’  ,  ,  •  *  \  .  , 
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Gandhiji  explained,  his  ideas  at  greater  length1  in  a  meeting 
of  the  Adult  Education  Committee  of  the  Hindustani  Talimi 
Sangh  held  on  August  12,  1945.  This  Committee  had' bden 
formed  at  his  instance  to  fulfil  the  obligations  to  the  nation  under¬ 
taken  at  the  January  Conference. 

PRINCIPLES  ENUNCIATED 

'  '  ■  •  '  »  r 

In  his  foreword  to  “Educational  Reconstruction’’  Gandhiji 
had  described  Basic  Education  as  “Rural  National  Education 
through  village  handicrafts”  which  he  proceeded  to  explain  as 
follows  : 

*  i  ‘  •-  -  .  ;  .  ? '  1  :  '  ■ 

“  ‘Rural’  excludes  the  so-called  higher  or  English  education. 
‘National’  at  present  connotes  truth  and  non-violence. 
And  ‘through  village  handicrafts  means  that  the  framers 
of  the  scheme  expect  the  teachers  to  educate  village 
children  in  their  villages  so  as  to  draw  out  all  their 
faculties  through  some  selected  village  handicrafts  in'  an 
atmosphere  free  from  superimposed  restrictions  'and 

*  *  ^  1  V 

interference.” 

i  *  ’  ,  ’  j  i  »/•.''»  ■-  i  , 

At  the  meeting  of  August  12,  1945  he  said  :  “If  in  the  above 
foreword  we  substitute  villagers  for  village  children,  then  what 
is  said  there  applies  equally  to  adult  education.” 

These  principles,  briefly  enunciated  by  Gandhiji,  have  far 
reaching  implications  both  for  the  individual  and  society. 


r  CHAPTER  II 


!  Development  of  the  Individual 

*  .  „ 


'  Our  villager  is  poor,  lacks  initiative,  and  self-confidence,  is 
conservative  and  handles  life  mos,t  unintelligent ly.  Our  produc¬ 
tion  figures1  and  health2  statistics  are  the  most  easily  demonstr¬ 
able  proof  thereof.  India’s  political  condition3,  prior  to  indepen¬ 
dence,  and  ,the  capitalistic  economic  set-up  precluded  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  any  appreciable  help  from  outside  the  individual. 

,(  *  So  the  individual  just  remained  where  he  was,  growing  more 
and  more  fatalistic  out  of  sheer  frustration.  Government,  especi¬ 
ally  the  Congress  Government  in  1937-39,  made  attempts  at  his 
education  through  books.  But  the  complaint  against  the. villager 
was  that  he  was  unresponsive.  The  fact  of  the  matter  was  that 
he  had  lost  hope  of  improvement.  Secondly,  he  did  not  feel  that 
improvement  lay  through  the  sort  of  education  he  was  to  get. 
Thirdly,  even  if  he  was  inclined  to  go  to  the  schools  set  up  for 


1.  tThe  average  per  capita,  income  in  villages,  -is  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood:  of  Rs.  1£>  per  year,  i.e.,,  a  family  income  of  Rs.  7  or  8  per  month.  A 
fairly  balanced  diet  for  one  person  will  cost  that  much.  Hence  there  can 
be  no  sense  in  talking  of  increasing  the  standard  of  living  in  terms  of 
manufactured  goods  in  India  until  we  increase  the  present  income  by 
more  than  seven  or  eight  times  vvhen  alone  the  basic  animal  needs  of  food 
will  be  satisfied.\”  ‘Why  the;  village  Movement  ?’  (1946) — By  J.C.  Kumar- 
appa^- p.  8(7..  Lat.est  estimates  are  :  “The  per  capita  national  income 
therefore,  works  out  at  Rs.  225”— First  Report  of  the  National  Income 

*  *  '  "*  *  J  *  l  •  V  <. 1  1  (  i  1  t  .  J  '  1 

Committee  April  1951— p.  33. 

2.  ,  Refer  Appendix  1. 

,3.  Despite  India’s  changed  political  condition  the  Government  is 
not  able  to  render  much  help  to  the  villagers.  The  Government  has  not 
the  necessary  funds,  to  make  educational  facilities  reach  the  remote 

'  t  1  ip  •  !  ,  .  % 

villages  in  any  adequate  measure.  Even  if  they  were  able  to  do  so  the 

*  .  .  I  •  !  '  (  ■  » 

orthodox  method  of  education  would  not  effect  in  a  reasonable  period  of 
time  any  appreciable  improvement  in  the  economic  condition  of  the 
masses.  The  situation  in  this  regard  has  become  almost  desperate  and  in 
a  sense  more  acute  owing  to  the  high  hopes  raised  by  the  atta  inment  of 
Independence. 
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him,  the  struggle  for  bread  did  not  allow  him  even  a  moment’s 
respite  during  the  busy  season. 

Gandhiji,  however,  never  lost  faith  in  this  poor  and  unhealthy 
creature,  condemned  for  poverty,  dirt,  squalor  and  apathy.  He 
evolved  a  new  system  of  education  which  would  immediately  lead 
to  an  efficient  pursuit  of  the  life  of  the  villager  instead  of  being  a 
distraction  from  it.  Finding  that  the  peasant  could  not  afford  to 
lay  aside  his  struggle  for  bread,  he  said  that  that  very  struggle 
should  be  made  the  medium  of  education.  He  would  overcome 
the  apathy  of  the  villager  by  approaching  him  from  his  point  of 
view  and  beginning  with  his  immediate  interests.  The  two  things 
of  fundamental  concern  to  the  peasant  were  food  and  cloth. 
Gandhiji  began  by  making  these  two  the  pivots  of  education, 
thereby  winning  for  his  educational  system  the  aid  of  powerful 
psychological  and  basic  urges.  By  teaching  them  to  tackle  these 
pioblems  in  a  scientific  manner,  entering  into  the  why  and  where¬ 
fore  of  every  process  involved  therein,  Gandhiji  hoped  to  develop 
in  the  millions  the  scientific  spirit,  which  was  bound  to  affect 
their  attitude  to  all  aspects  of  life,  resulting  in  its  all-round  im¬ 
provement,  without  any  outside  financial  help.  In  fact  wealth 
would  be  created  in  the  process  by  the  application  of  enhanced 
intelligence  to  natural  resources  which  were  lying  in  plenty  near 
at  hand.  Being  effected  by  the  individual  himself,  this  improve¬ 
ment  would  give  him  self-confidence  and  a  desire  for  further  im¬ 
provement.  A  healthy  process  would  thus  be  set  into  motion 
which  would  never  stop  since  the  motive  power  of  its  continuance 
would  lie  within  the  individual  himself.  This  sense  of  individual 
power  would  be  subsequently  reinforced  by  turning  it  into  collec¬ 
tive  power  through  co-operation.  Even  apart  from  the  special 
socio-economic  set-up  of  our  rural  life,  education  through  crafts 
would  lead  to  sound  education.  That  was  how  Gandhiji  argued. 

In  spite  of  the  disillusionment  resulting  from  many  ineffective 
literacy  compaigns,  the  balance  of  opinion  in  India  is  still  in 
favour  of  education  through  reading  and  writing.  In  America, 
however,  where  they  have  gone  through  the  whole  gamut,  there 
is  beginning  to  be  experienced  a  swing  round  in  favour  of  the  use¬ 
fulness  of  handicrafts  as  a  medium  of  education  for  both  young 
and  old.  Mr.  Allen  Eaton,  in  his  book  “Handicrafts  in  the 
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Southern  Highlands’  devotes  one  of  the  most  illuminating 
chapters  in  his  book  to  examining  the  utility  of  handicrafts  as  a 
means  for  giving  adult  education.  Handicrafts  lead  to  education 
in  two  ways  :  first  as  an  incentive  to  participation  in  the  generally 
accepted  forms  of  learning  and  second,  because  they  have  strong 
potentialities  for  learning  within  themselves.  “In  the  former  a 
handicraft  may  encourage  reading,  writing,  enquiry,  analysis,  dis¬ 
cussion  and  other  activities  associated  with  formal  education,  but 
a  handicraft  in  its  practice  also  provides  training  in  estimating, 
measuring,  and  judging  the  yielding  and  resisting  qualities  of 
materials,  the  powers  and  limitations  of  tools  and  it  affords  exer¬ 
cise  in  the  choosing  of  colour,  form,  texture  and  other  qualities 
both  practical  and  aesthetic.  Thus  we  may  experience  through  a 
handicraft  the  cultural  satisfaction  which  comes  through  knowing 
and  also  which  comes  through  doing.” 

“This  double  advantage”  concludes  Mr.  Eaton,  “cannot  be 
too  highly  esteemed.  In  our  system  of  formal  schooling  and  in 
our  general  attitude  towards  education,  we  have  over-emphasised 
intellectuality,  the  thinking  of  things,  and  have  neglected  the  edu¬ 
cational  importance  of  the  doing  of  things.  In  life  the  two  cannot 
be  entirely  separated,  nor  should  they  be  ;  it  is  through  their 
happy  and  constructive  blending  that  we  grow,  experience  and 
advance.  As  Earnest  Harms  so  well  expressed  it,  ‘Human  life 
and  culture  as  well  consists  not  only  of  thought  but  also  of  feel¬ 
ings  and  impulses  that  spring  from  aesthetic  and  moral  sources. 
And  from  wide  observation  and  experience  he  has  concluded  that 
‘of  all  the  means  by  which  we  can  educate  the  whole  personality, 
none  seems  more  effective  than  the  home  craffs  and  other  types 
of  handicraft.’ 

In  a  number  of  articles  appearing  in  Gandhiji’s  organ, 
“Harijan”,  I  have  analysed  the  question  of  the  educational  poten¬ 
tiality  of  crafts  at  lengfh.  In  “Revolution  through  the  Broom” 
(‘Harijan’  of  7-12-47)  and  “Work  as  Education”  (‘Harijan’  of 
8-9-46)  I  have  shown,  on  the  basis  of  experiments  conducted  in 
the  Talimi  Sangh  Colony  at  Sewagram,  how  work  itself  can  be  so 
organized  as  to  lead  to  the  development  of  personality.  In  “The 
Intellectual  Content  of  the  Takli”  (‘Harijan’  21-12-47)  and  “The 
Educational  Possibilities  of  the  Craft  of  Spinning”,  I  have 
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examined  how  the  craft 

.  [  .  ! 

formed  scientifically  leads 


of  Spinning  and  Weaving  when  per-  - 
ns  into  all  forms'  of  recognized  learning.1  1 


In  this  connection,  the  in^tance  quoted  by  Mr.  Eaton  would 
not  be  out  of  place  : 

,  “Several  mountain  women,  acting  upon  the  suggestion  of  two 


of  their  companions  that  they  try  to  lbarri  something  about  weav¬ 
ing  as  done  in  other  places  and  in  other  times,  soon  found*  them¬ 
selves  engaged  in  a  study  embracing  all  the  basic  processes  from  i 
the  beginning  of  history  arid  in' their  studies  they  travelled  round* 
the  globe,  making  contacts  with  every  continent  and  seeing  in¬ 
teresting  and  sometimes  rare  examples  of  weaving  from  the 
liandlooms  of  many  countries.  For  more  than  three  years  they 

i  -  •  »  V.  .  .  .  .  _ 

have  been  on  this  quest... Theirs  is  an  oVer-wideriing  search'  which. 

i  j  .  .  ,  j  v  _  .  .  .  , 

has  opened  the  fields  of  history,  literature,  geography,  anthro¬ 
pology,  agriculture,  arid  art,  With  glimpses  into  botany,  chemistry 

(  .  .  /  i  J  V  .  i 

and  other  branches  of  learning  until,  as  one  of  the  number  said 
recently  “it  appears  like  if  you  knew  all  there  is  to  know  about 
spinning  and  weaving,  you  Would  know  about  all  there  is  to  know 
about  everything.”1 2 


By  basing  education  ori  the  felt  needs  of  daily  life,  Gandhi ji 
saved  education  from  its  Usually  abstract  character.  And  by 
bringing  to  bear  upori  everyday  life  the  eye  Of  an  educationist, 
he  brought  into  play  at  every  Step  the  faculty  of  observation, 
experimentation  and  enquiry  which  was  bound  to  result  in  an 
all-round  improvement  of  life. 

By  centering  it  on  craft  he  made  it  Self-supporting  arid  thus 
’saved  it  from  the  necessity  of  carrying  the  begging  bowl  which 
had  often  been  filled  by  taxation  ori  vice.  The  necessity  of  meet¬ 
ing  expenses  oiTeducatiori  has  been  in  many  countries  an  excuse 
for  tolerating  and  even  'promotirig  the  drink  evil.  Gandhiji’s 
system  of  education  for  the  first  time  in  history  puts  the  means 
for  their  education  in  the  hands  of  the  people  themselves. 

Nor  was  this  an  education  of  a  mediocre  type.  Gandhiji  said 
if  arts  and  crafts  were  practised  riot  mechanically  but  scientifi¬ 
cally,  that  is,  with  the  knowledge  of  the  why  and  wherefore  of 


1.  Reproduced  as  appendices  II,  III  and  IV. 

2.  “Handicrafts  in  1  he  Southern  High'lands”^-p.  307. 
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every  process  involved,  “the  highest  development  of  the  mind 
was  possible  through  them”. 

Again,  education  being  through  action,  the  pupil  will  develop 
the  habit  of  deducing  thought  from  action  which  will  have  a 
certitude  about  it  instead  of  the  elusiveness  and  debatable  char¬ 
acter  of  truth  that  is  arrived  at,  and  can  with  equal  ease  be  re¬ 
futed,  by  the  abstract  method,  leading  to  a  barren  Scholasticism 
common  in  the  Medieval  times  or  to  the  impotent  scepticism  of 
the  Modern  Age.  Such  education  based  on  work,  observation 
and  experimentation  and  related  to  the  problems  of  life  confront¬ 
ing  the  student  and  the  society  of  which  he  is  a  part,  will  have 
in  it  the  quality  of  freshness  and  a  natural  growth.  Every 
thought  being  deduced  from  facts  the  why  and  wherefore  of  it 
will  be  obvious.  The  mind,  therefore,  will  develop  a  habit  of 
scientific  thinking. 

Another  advantage  of  this  system  of  education  is  that  know¬ 
ledge  being  acquired  consciously  to  meet  some  felt  want,  it  de¬ 
velops  will  power  and  makes  education  purposive.  Nor  is  there 
any  danger  of  indiscriminate  accumulation  of  knowledge,  and 
consequent  mental  indigestion. 

This  method  of  education  develops  the  power  to  take  quick 
decisions.  For  books  may  give  many  points  of  view  and  each 
,may  appear  perfectly  true.  But  a  person  trained  through 
'  Gandhiji’s  method  called  “Nai  Taleem”  (New  Education)  will  be 
guided  by  the  point  of  view  that  will  emerge  from  contact  with  a 
concrete  situation.  He  will  not  be  bewildered  by  the  maze  of 
abstract  pros  and  cons.  It  will  develop  his  capacity  for  action. 
As  his  experience  widens  he  will  realize  that  different  things  are 
true  in  different  situations  and  this  will  lead  to  the  habit  of  toler¬ 
ance  and  adaptability  to  changing  environment.  His  life  will 
thus  become  progressive,  dynamic  and  creative,  endowed  with 
initiative  in  marked  contrast  to  the  corrosive  vacuity  that  edu¬ 
cation  through  book  reading  and  examination  system  usually 
breeds.  “The  spirit  of  the  man”,  as  Froebel  says,  “should  hover 
over  the  shapeless  and  move  it,  that  it  may  take  shape  and  form, 
a  distinct  being  and  life  of  its  own.  This  is  the  high  meaning 
and  deep  significance,  the  great  purpose  of  work  and  industry,  of 
productive  and  creative  activity.” 
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But  perhaps  the  greatest  advantage  of  education  for  life 
through  life,  of  education  through  intelligent  manual  work,  is  that 
it  is  the  best  method  of  leading  to  the  harmonious  development  of 
the  individual  : 

“Our  education  has  got  to  be  revolutionised.  The  brain  must 
be  educated  through  the  hand.  If  I  were  a  Poet,  T  could  write 
poetry  on  the  possibilities  of  the  five  fingers.  Why  should  we 
think  that  the  mind  is  everything  and  the  hands  and  feet  noth¬ 
ing  ?  Those  who  do  not  train  the  hand,  who  go  through  the 
ordinary  rut  of  education,  lack  ‘music’  in  their  life.  All  their 
faculties  are  not  trained.  Mere  book  knowledge  does  not  interest 
the  child,1  so  as  to  hold  his  attention  fully.  The  brain  gets  weary 
of  mere  words,  and  the  child’s  mind  begins  to  wander.  The  hand 
does  the  things  it  ought  not  to  do,  the  eye  sees  the  things  it  ought 
not  to  see,  the  ear  hears  the  things  it  ought  not  to  hear  and  they 
do  not  do,  say  or  hear  respectively,  what  they  ought  to.  They 
are  not  taught  to  make  the  right  choice  and  so  their  education 
often  proves  their  ruin.  An  education  which  does  not  teach  us  to 
discriminate  between  good  and  bad,  stimulate  the  one  and  eschew 
the  other,  is  a  misnomer.”2 

Mr.  Eaton  in  his  book  “Handicrafts  in  Southern  Highlands” 
says  : — “Learning  through  books  and  the  wide  use  of  reading  and 
writing  are  for  the  vast  masses  of  our  people  comparatively  re¬ 
cent  achievements  ;  making  things  with  the  hands  has  been  an 
everyday  practice  for  ages.”  In  a  meeting  of  the  Hindustani 
Talimi  Sangh  held  on  22nd  and  23rd  of  April,  1947,  at  Patna, 
Gandhiji  said  :  “Our  system  of  education  leads  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  mind,  body  and  soul.”  The  ordinary  S3^stem  cares  for 
the  mind  alone.  But  even  the  intellect  develops  better  when  it 
is  part  of  an  all-round  harmonious  development  of  the  individual, 
and  it  is  only  intelligent  physical  action  that  brings  all  his  facul¬ 
ties  into  play,  and  develops  them.3  Rouseau,  the  pioneer  of  the 

1.  This  is  equally  true  of  adults.  By  long  habit  of  learning  through 
doing  many  find  learning  through  books  comparatively  a  difficult  process. 

2.  Gandhiji  in  “Harijan”. 

3.  When  an  intelligent  manual  work  is  being  done  different  faculties 
of  body  and  mind  come  into  play  at  different  times,  allowing  the  others 
due  rest,  thereby  allowing  each  to  develop  without  overstraining  itself. 
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Modern  Science  of  Pedagogy,  said  :  “Instead  of  making  the  child 
stick  to  his  books  if  I  make  him  busy  in  a  workshop  his  hands 
will  work  to  the  profit  of  his  mind.”  Similarly,  John  Dewey  says 
that  instruction  and  book  knowledge  can  best  be  imparted  and 
assimilated  and  the  child’s  capacities  made  to  develop  through 
practical  work  done  by  him  in  the  school. 

Gandhiji’s  “Nai  Taleem”  develops  an  all-round  vigorous  per¬ 
sonality,  physically  and  mentally  alert,  keenly  aware  of  its  en¬ 
vironment  and  fired  with  the  desire  to  improve  it  ;  endowed  with 
the  scientific  spirit,  power  of  decision,  strong  will  and  the  capacity 
to  take  the  initiative.  Both  the  emotional  life  and  intellectual 
nature  of  such  persons  are  vigorous.  If  such  persons  could  be 
multiplied  by  the  million,  and  Gandhiji  felt  they  could  be,  the 
face  of  India  could  be  changed.  Gandhiji  said  that  his  system  of 
education  had  been  conceived  as  the  “spear-head  of  a  silent  social 
revolution  fraught  with  the  most  far-reaching  consequences.” 


CHAPTER  III 


Rationale  of  the  Social  Revolution 

SELF  SUFFICIENT  VILLAGES 

The  revolution  Gandhiji  aimed  at  was  to  create  in  place  of 
the  present  one  a  system  which  would  make  easy  the  practice  of 
virtues  that  make  for  peace  and  happiness.  Gandhiji  has  been 
accused  of  a  blind  and  pathetic  faith  in  human  nature  and  his 
solutions  are  very  often  dismissed  as  Utopian.  But  really  it  is 
the  modern  world  that  is  unrealistic  and  muddle-headed.  While 
crying  for  peace  it  resents  any  interference  with  a  system  which 
experience  has  shown  to  be  incompatible  with  it.  This  is  true  of 
Capitalistic  Democracies  no  less  than  the  Soviet  system.  The 
latter  insults  human  nature  by  representing  human  nature  as  a 
bundle  of  mechanistic  reflexes  and  man  as  a  robot.  Its  worst 
feature  is  the  regimentation  of  the  human  intellect  which  is  the 
principle  not  of  life  but  of  stagnation  and  death.  It  is  unrealistic 
too  in  the  sense  that  it  is  based  on  the  fond  expectation  that 
ruthless  application  of  force  will  usher  in  a  stage  when  violence 
will  no  longer  be  required.  This  is  contrary  to  all  human 
experience. 

The  system  which  Gandhiji  wanted  to  establish  through  his 
system  of  education  was  based  on  respect  for  human  nature,  and 
on  the  desirability  of  providing  it  with  an  environment  most 
favourable  to  its  health  and  growth.  He  aimed  at  establishing 
self-sufficient  villages  that  would  constitute  the  basis  of  the 
future  decentralised,  democratic  state,  resting  on  truth  and  non¬ 
violence. 

Self-sufficiency  would  take  people  out  of  the  present  complex 
and  intricate  economic  system  operated  by  remote  controls  in 
which  they  are  caught  as  helpless  flies  in  a  net.  If  people  could 
be  independent  in  regard  to  their  basic  needs,  v.e.,  food  and 
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clothing1,  and  fully  understood  the  why  and  wherefore  of  it, 
they  would  be  able  to  assert  their  political  rights  and  live  in 
freedom.  Mere  freedom  to  vote  without  economic  freedom  is  an 
illusion  and  a  misnomer,  incompatible  with  true  democracy. 
Maximum  decentralisation  of  economy  is  essential  to  prevent 
exploitation  of  the  common  man  by  vested  interests.  Govern¬ 
mental  machinery  alone  cannot  do  it.  If  the  process  of  exploita¬ 
tion  extends  to  the  zone  of  man’s  primary  requirements  it  spells 
a  violent  revolution  sooner  or  later.  In  India,  for  example,  we 
have  not  yet  found  it  possible  to  put  down  the  blackmarketeers, 
and  the  discontent  in  the  villagers  is  mounting  everyday.  If, 
the  villager  could  manage  to  buy  and  sell  his  commodities  in  the 
village  itself,  he  would  know  the  approximate  cost  of  production 
and  no  longer  be  exploited. 

The  question  which  next  arises  is  whether  the  producer  will 
not  be  tempted  to  sell  outside  his  village  when  he  gets  higher 
prices.  Perhaps  it  would  be  so  today.  But  if  the  villagers  once 
intelligently  take  to  descentralised  economy,  based  on  self-suffi¬ 
ciency,  the  experience  of  political  and  economic  freedom  which  it 
would  give  them  would  make  them  stick  to  it.  In  the  present 
complex  order  the  villager  produces  cotton  which  he  sells  to  the 
middle  man.  The  middle-man  in  turn  sells  it  to  a  big  exporter 
of  cotton.  This  exporter  sends  it  to  some  foreign  country  like 
England,  where  it  goes  to  mills.  There  it  undergoes  a  lot  of  com¬ 
plicated  processing  and  many  other  agencies  intervene  before  the 
cloth  finally  reaches  the  consumer  in  the  village.  The  fluctuations 
of  the  world  market,  political  factors  and  economic  barriers 
come  in  to  complicate  the  picture  so  much  that  when  the 
villager  finally  buys  the  cloth  he  has  not  even  a  remote  idea  of 
the  mechanism  involved  in  its  production  or  distribution,  nor  of 
the  exploitation  accompanying  at  every  step.  Even  if  he  had  an 

1.  The  position  regarding  both  of  these  is  very  serious  in  India  to¬ 
day.  “Production  of  more  food  is  necessary  to  protect  our  freedom  and 
for  remaining  free  from  influences  of  foreign  countries.  All  the  economic 
problems  which  India  is  facing  today  centre  around  our  food  problem.” 
Pandit  Nehru  in  his  address  to  the  U.P.  Provincial  Congress  Committee 
on  August  28,  1949.  “Perhaps  through  history,  India  never  experienced 
such  deficit  in  cloth  as  she  does  today” — Sardar  Patel  in  his  Charkha 
Jayanti  Message,  dated  July  31,  1949. 
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idea  it  would  not  be  possible  for  him  to  check  the  exploitation. 
He  cannot  do  without  cloth.  Nor  can  he  produce  it  himself.  To 
buy  cloth,  he  must  sell  his  produce  and  thereby  throw  himself 
at  the  mercy  of  the  fluctuating  money  market.  Often  he  has  to 
sell  his  produce  cheap  and  buy  it  dear  later. 

Therefore,  said  Gandhi,  let  a  village  or  a  number  of  villages 
form  an  economic  unit  and  run  it  on  the  basis  of  self-sufficiency. 
In  his  address  to  the  Adult  Education  Committee  of  the  Hindu¬ 
stani  Talimi  Sangh  on  August  12,  1945,  putting  forth  the  goal  of 
self-sufficiency  in  regard  to  food  and  clothing  he  explained  that 
wheat  and  cotton  must  be  grown  co-operatively  by  the  villagers 
for  local  consumption  and  not  as  money  crops.  SeT-sufficiency, 
however,  did  not  mean  exclusiveness  :  “It  does  not  mean  that 
we  do  not  want  to  live  for  others.  Only  the  beginning  has  to  be 
made  in  this  wav.” 

CLASSLESS  SOCIETY 

Self-sufficiency  was  to  be  attained  through  the  practice  of 
village-handicrafts,  which  Gandhiji  made  the  centre  of  his  educa¬ 
tional  system.  The  implications  of  that  are  many.  First,  it 
means  giving  to  manual  labour  involved  in  these  handicrafts  a 
status  which  it  has  ceased  to  have  in  the  modern  machine  age. 
A  labourer  is  looked  down  upon.  The  establishment  of  the  dignity 
of  labour  will  break  down  class  distinctions.  In  the  early  days 
of  Revolution  when  Russia  wanted  to  evolve  classless  society  she 
depended  on  intelligent  manual  work  as  the  means  of  production 
to  give  to  the  masses  a  sense  of  their  own  power. 

PRODUCTION  AND  EQUITABLE  DISTRIBUTION 

OF  WEALTH 

When  cottage  crafts  are  practised  by  the  millions,  the  total 
national  income  will  rise  to  an  extent  that  cannot  be  imagined 
today.  And  this  national  income  will  be  equitably  distributed 
in  the  very  process  of  production.  India  has  today  huge  schemes 
of  industrialisation  but  these  schemes  might  take  years  to 
materialise  in  view  of  dollar  shortage,  shyness  of  Indian  capital 
and  ever-rising  tempo  of  labour  troubles.  And  it  might  take  a 
still  longer  period  for  the  increased  national  income  to  reach  the 
masses  in  an  appreciable  and  equitable  measure.  There  is  no 
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other  way  except  cottage  industries  to  enable  even  the  poorest1 
and  the  lowliest  in  the  land  to  ameliorate  his  condition  straight 
away.  The  sense  of  self-confidence  and  self-realiance  thus 
aroused  in  a  nation  of  350  millions  will  generate  tremendous 
power  which  no  vested  interests  will  be  able  to  suppress. 

IMPROVEMENT  IN  INSTRUMENTS 

This  essentially  educational  approach  to  handicrafts  will 
result  in  wide-spread  development  of  the  scientific  spirit  among 
the  masses  and  lead  to  improvements  in  the  instruments  and 
techniques  used  in  cottage  industries. 

HEALTHY  RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  CITIES 

AND  VILLAGES 

When  the  economic  position  of  the  villagers  has  somewhat- 
improved  through  handicrafts  and  they  realize  their  own  im¬ 
portance  in  the  national  economy  they  will  begin  to  assert  their 
individuality.  The  present  iniquitous  relationship  between  the 
cities  and  the  villages,  in  which  the  cities  exploit  the  villages, 
will  cease. 

At  present  the  village  people  toil  and  sweat.  The  raw 
material  they  produce  they  send  to  the  cities.  The  latter  manu¬ 
facture  and  send  the  same  back  as  finished  goods.  The  villages 
are  helplessly  dependent  upon  the  cities-  in  the  matter  of  their 
essential  needs  like  cloth,  oil,  etc.  If  the  villages  produced  their 
essential  requirements  themselves  they  would  not  be  forced  to 
buy  the  city  products  at  any  price.  Secondly,  if  they  developed 

1.  That  was  always  Gandhi ji’s  chief  concern  :  to  put  the  destiny  of 
the  poorest  in  their  own  hands.  In  a  letter  to  a  Bengali  friend  he  wrote  : 
“I  give  you  a  ‘talisman’.  Whenever  you  are  in  doubt  or  when  the  self 
becomes  too  much  with  you,  try  the  following  expedient  Recall  the  face 
of  the  poorest  and  most  helpless  man  whom  you  may  have  seen,  and  ask 
yourself  if  the  step  you  contemplate  is  going  to  be  of  any  use  to  him. 
Will  he  be  able  to  gain  anything  by  it  ?  Will  it  restore  him  to  a  control 
over  his  own  life  and  destiny  ?  In  other  words  will  it  lead  to  ‘Swaraj’  or 
self-rule  for  the  hungry  and  also  spiritually  starved  millions  of  our 
countrymen  ? 

“Then  you  will  find  your  doubts  and  your  self  melting  away.” 
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a  scientific  out-look  the  techniques1  of  arts  and  crafts  would 
improve  so  that  manufactured  goods  will  begin  to  flow  from  the 
villages  into  the  cities  and  the  latter  become  emporiums  for  the 
surplus  manufactures  of  the  former  instead  of  draining  away 
their  natural  wealth.  The  past  history  of  India’s  arts  and  crafts 
proves  that  it  can  be  done.  The  present  is  an  unnatural  position. 
Once  it  is  rectified  the  exchange  between  villagers  and  city 
people  will  take  place  on  a  footing  of  equality  and  provide  a 
healthy  and  equitable  basis  for  co-operation  between  the  villages 
and  the  cities.2 

INTELLECTUAL  AND  SENTIMENTAL  WALL 

Gandhi ji  from  the  beginning  had  stressed  the  importance  of 
cottage  industries.  He  had  set  up  the  All  India  Spinners  Associa¬ 
tion  and  the  All-India  Village  Industries  Association  as  early  as 
1934.  But  it  was  only  when  he  made  basic  crafts  the  vehicle  of 
education  in  his  scheme  of  Nai  Taleem  or  New  Education  that  he 
gave  to  them  a  new  meaning  and  a  new  content.  Since  the 
village  people  would  have  a  clear  understanding  of  the  economics 
of  handicrafts  and  cottage  industries  they  would  be  proof  against 
the  temptation  of  cheap  machine  goods.  They  would  then  know 
that  although  machine-made  goods  are  cheap,  in  the  long  run 

1.  Gandhiji  said  to  the  Adult  Education  Comm'ttee  on  August  12, 
1945,  at  Sevagram  :  “We  will  be  able  to  invent  them  (improved  instru¬ 
ments  of  production)  in  a  short  time.  Then  our  cloth  might  be  able  to 
compete  with  foreign  cloth  even  in  cheapness.” 

2.  Wrote  Gandhiji  in  “Harijan”  of  October  9th,  1937,  “Education 
through  village  handicrafts  will  provide  a  healthy  and  moral  basis  of  the 
relationship  between  the  city  and  the  village  and  thus  go  a  long  way 
towards  eradicating  some  of  the  wmrst  evils  of  the  present  social  in¬ 
security  and  poisoned  relationship  between  the  classes.  It  will  check  the 
progressive  decay  of  our  villages,  and  lay  the  foundation  of  a  social  order 
in  which  there  is  no  unnatural  division  between  the  masses  and  every¬ 
body  shall  have  a  living  wage  and  a  right  to  freedom.  And  all  this 
would  be  accomplished  without  the  horrors  of  a  class  war  and  a  colossal 
capital  expenditure  which  would  be  involved  in  the  mechanization  of  a 
vast  continent  like  India.  Nor  would  it  entail  a  helpless  dependence  on 
foreign  imported  machinery  or  technical  skill.  Lastly,  by  obviating  the 
necessity  for  highly  specialised  talent  it  would  place  the  destiny  of  the 
?nasses,  as  it  weve  in  theiv  own  hands’.  (underlining  my  own) 
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they  spell  their  economic  ruin  ;  and  that  if  they  evolved  a  self- 
sufficient  economy  they  would,  on  the  whole,  live  more  cheaply 
and  healthier  and  happier  lives.  An  impregnable  wall  of  protec¬ 
tion  would  be  built  up  against  the  temptation  of  cheap  machine 
goods  so  that  no  facility  of  cheap  transport,  discriminatory  tariffs 
or  unethical  dumping  would  be  able  to  break  through. 

CO-OPERATION 

To  attain  self-sufficiency  the  village  or  villages  have  to  or¬ 
ganise  themselves  co-operatively.  Inculcation  of  the  co-operative 
spirit  in  the  masses  would  solve  many  of  our  problems  such  as 
the  problem  of  the  sub-division  of  holdings,  the  problem  of  buy¬ 
ing  and  selling  at  reasonable  rates  and  of  finding  agricultural 
capital  or  credit  at  cheap  rates  of  interest,  etc. 

DIFFUSED  SCIENTIFIC  SPIRIT  AND  MORE  EFFECTIVE 
EXPLOITATION  OF  NATURAL  RESOURCES 

The  scientific  outlook  that  will  result  from  the  scientific 
practice  of  crafts  is  bound  to  be  applied  to  other  walks  of  life. 
There  is  so  much  the  masses  can  themselves  do  by  an  intelligent 
utilisation  of  the  resources  lying  at  their  door-steps  without  any 
outside  help  !  I  have  already  referred  to  the  cloth  problem, 
which  in  spite  of  our  cloth-mills  has  remained  unsolved.  Yet  it 
is  so  simple.  20  seers  of  ginned  cotton  (or  70  seers  of  un-ginned 
cotton)  will  yield  480  to  512  standard  hanks  of  yarn  (of  840  yards 
each)  in  163  man-hours.  Thus  each  member  in  a  family  of  say 
five  (husband,  wife  and  three  children)  by  spending  48  minutes 
daily  or  the  whole  family  giving  two  hours  daily  collectively  to 
spinning  and  the  ancillary  processes  will  produce  enough  yarn  to 
be  woven  into  121  sq.  yards  of  cloth.  That  will  give  per  head 
24  yards  of  cloth  per  annum.  India’s  pre-war  availability  was 
161  sq.  yards  of  cloth  per  head.  That  can  be  easily  provided  if 
each  family  worked  for  If  to  2  hours  daily,  or  each  individual 
for  21  to  24  minutes  daily.  Weaving  too  should  and  could  be 
done  in  the  family.  The  following  figures  in  this  connection 
would  be  helpful  : — 

The  7th  grade  children  of  about  14  years  of  age  in  the  Seva- 


1.  The  1949-50  figures  were  13*4  sq.  yards  per  head. 
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gram  Basic  School  produced  60  sq.  yards  in  947  man-hours  (from 
the  cleaning  of  cotton  to  the  production  of  finished  cloth).  That 
means  that  if  the  pre-war  quota  of  16  sq.  yards  per  head  is  pre¬ 
pared  at  home  a  family  of  5  will  have  to  spend  nearly  4  man¬ 
hours  a  day.  4  his  can  easily  be  managed  during  the  slack  season. 
The  habit  of  spinning  for  Jong  hours  is  very  common  amongst 
women  in  some  parts  of  India.  If  the  children  go  to  the  Basic 
Schools  they  will  be  making  substantial  contribution  to  meeting 
the  family  requirement  even  while  they  are  receiving  their  educa¬ 
tion.  Even  otherwise,  the  average  time  for  which  each  person 
shall  have  to  work  (including  all  the  processes)  to  be  self-sufficient 
in  the  matter  of  cloth  comes  only  to  48  minutes  daily.  The 
surplus  products  of  the  mills  can  be  utilized  to  secure  foreign 
exchange,  and  the  goodwill  of  the  world  into  the  bargain. 

Similarly  in  the  matter  of  food.  Here  also  with  a  little 
education  we  can  add  crores  of  rupees  every  year  to  our  national 
wealth. 

India’s  richest  wealth  is  her  millions.  The  total  manurial 
value  of  the  night  soil  and  urine  of  her  people  at  the  current  rate1 
is  Rs.  230  crores  (in  round  figures).  Even  if  only  25%  of  it  is 
recovered  her  earnings  would  be  Rs.  57.5  crores  annually.  The 
increased  vitality  of  the  people  through  cleanliness  thus  ensured, 
the  increased  productivity  of  the  soil  by  a  proper  use  of  manure 
produced  and  the  reduction  in  the  expenditure  of  the  Health 
Ministry  on  fighting  disease,  will  be  an  added  gain.  The  above 
is  by  no  means  a  merely  theoretical  calculation.2  It  has  been 
successfully  proved  in  a  few  experiments  that  have  been  con¬ 
ducted.  Similarly,  it  has  been  calculated  that  India’s  enormous 
cattle  wealth  can  yield  Rs.  983. 53  crores  worth  of  manure.  Even 

1.  The  Nitrogen  (N),  Phosphorous  Pentoxide  (P205)  and  Potassium 
Oxide  (K20)  produced  out  of  the  excreta  of  1,000,000  people  per  year= 
6573.3  tons.  The  population  figure  is  roughly  taken  as  350  million.  Cost, 
is  calculated  at  Rs.  1000  per  ton. 

2.  Ref.  Appendix  V. 

3.  India’s, total  cattle  wealth  is  estimated  to  be  between  150  to  180 
million,  Here  only  150  million  has  been  taken.  The  total  quantity  of 
Nitrogen  P205  and  KaO  produced  will  be  9.835  million  tons.  Value  has 
been  calculated  according  to  current  rates  of  Rs.  1000  per  ton. 
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if  25%  of  it  can  be  conserved  it  will  mean  the  annual  production 
of  manure  worth  Rs.  245.875  crores. 

The  total  manure  recoverable  at  present  from  the  excreta  of 
human  beings  and  cattle  of  India  would  be  worth  Rs.  302.5  crores. 
The  Ministry  of  Agriculture  are  going  to  spend  Rs.  173.8  crores 
over  a  six  year  period  (1951 — 57)  on  a  scheme  of  importing  arti¬ 
ficial  fertilisers  which  will  run  on  ‘no  profit,  no  loss’  basis. 
Although  the  Government  will  not  lose  anything,  the  farmers  are 
going  to  pay  out  of  their  pockets  an  enormous  sum  for  a  thing 
which  they  could  produce  themselves  without  any  cost  and  with 
many  additional  advantages  accruing  to  them  from  the  process. 

Similarly  there  are  other  cottage  industries  like  soap-making, 
oil  pressing,  gur  making,  etc.,  for  which  raw  materials  lie  almost 
at  the  door  of  our  villagers,  and  for  which  hardly  any  capital  in¬ 
vestment  is  necessary.  Our  masses  can  straight-away  process 
them  if  only  we  can  give  them  a  little  scientific  training,  guidance 
and  technical  and  other  facilities .  The  volume  of  production 
from  these  industries  when  millions  engage  in  it  will  reach  to 
figures  which  today  might  sound  incredible. 

At  the  end  of  this  process  of  self-improvement  by  the  masses 
lies  full-fledged  democracy  in  the  truest  sense.  The  huge  industrial 
interests  privately  owned,  will  gradually  wither  away  as  the  home 
market  for  consumer  goods  comes  more  and  more  under  the 
system  of  local  self-sufficiency  economy  based  on  cottage  crafts. 
At  the  same  time  economic  and  political  power  will  pass  into  the 
hands  of  the  masses. 

Heavy  industries,  whose  number  would  be  strictly  limited, 
would  be  controlled  by  the  State.  The  number  of  such  industries 
being  small  there  will  be  no  crushing  concentration  of  power  in 
the  hands  of  the  State  which  makes  for  totalitarianism.  The 
Government  endowed  with  the  fewest  positive  functions  will 
survive  merely  as  a  symbol  and  co-ordinating  centre  of  more  or 
less  self-sufficient  units.  The  masses  no  longer  exploited  and 
with  no  urge  to  exploit  others  will  neither  wish  for  war  nor  pre¬ 
sent  a  temptation  to  an  exploiting  power  to  aggression.  The 
example  set  by  a  nation  of  350  millions  organised  on  this  basis 
might  become  the  starting  point  of  a  silent,  bloodless  world 
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revolution  and  a  beacon  light  to  all  the  exploited  and  so-called 
backward  races  of  the  earth.  Once  the  disinterested  masses  come 
into  their  own  by  this .  process  in  our  countries,  it  will  not 
altogether  be  a  wild  dream  to  hope  that  war  will  be  banished 
from  the  surface  of  the  earth.  It  may  all  seem  Utopian  today 
after  the  disillusionment  of  the  two  world  wars.  But  have  we 
not  witnessed  in  our  own  time  the  miracles  that  submerged 
humanity,  once  its  latent  powers  are  awakened,  can  achieve  ? 
Achievement  of  her  independence  by  India  is  the  latest  instance 
in  point.  Who  could  dream  40  or  50  years  back  that  the  Indian 
heid  obeying  the  rod  of  the  British  Raj  would  attain  indepen¬ 
dence  within  the  span  of  a  generation  !  Death  prevented 
Gandhiji  from  applying  on  a  global  scale  his  technique  which  he 
had  tried  with  such  signal  success  on  the  Indian  scene.  But 
what  he  demonstrated  is  enough  to  indicate  the  path  which  alone 
can  release  the  world  from  the  horror  of  the  atom  bomb  which 
weighs  upon  its  soul  like  a  nightmare.  The  other  way  to  which 
we  have  been  accustomed  has  already  led  us  into  two  world  wars 
and  brought  us  on  the  verge  of  a  third  with  the  additional  horror 
of  the  super  atom  bomb  in  the  offing.  Civilisation  has  to  choose 
between  utter  destruction  and  a  way  which,  though  it  has  not  yet 
been  fully  tried,  has  sufficiently  proved  its  potency  to  warrant 
further  exploration  and,  at  any  rate,  is  the  only  way  which 
holds  out  any  promise  of  deliverance. 


CHAPTER  IV 


Some  Illusions  Dispelled 

Gandhiji  has  to  pay  the  penalty  of  being  original.  His 
thought  has  to  be  studied  in  its  entirety  in  order  to  be  under¬ 
stood.  Instead,  people,  especially  in  the  West  and  those  who 
have  received  a  veneer  of  Western  education,  in  their  pride  of  in¬ 
tellect,  take  his  ideas  in  bits,  tear  them  out  of  context  and  go 
about  with  the  zest  and  abandon  of  the  gallent  Knight  of 

La  Mancha  tilting  at  shadows  and  windmills  of  their  own  over- 
active  imagination.  Let  us  take  the  most  common  cliches  that 

have  got  current  in  regard  to  Gandhiji’s  philosophy,  and  are  re¬ 
peated  from  mouth  to  mouth  without  anybody  bothering  to 
anatyse  or  check  them  up  : — 

1.  WAS  GANDHIJI  AGAINST  SCIENCE  ? 

Gandhiji’s  system  based  on  cottage  industries  and  de¬ 
centralised  economy  spells  the  destruction  of  all  scientific  progress 
that  the  age  has  made  so  far,  is  one  of  the  most  common  beliefs 
that  has  gone  round.  The  fact  of  the  matter,  however,  is 
that  Gandhiji  was  never  against  Science.  In  fact  he  was  a  per¬ 
sonification  of  the  scientific  method.  He  had  the  greatest 
admiration  for  the  tremendous  scientific  progress  which  the  West 
has  made  and  he  wanted  every  bit  of  it.  But  he  wanted  to  be 
the  master  of  science,  not  its  slave,  to  harness  it  to  the  good  of 
mankind  instead  of  allowing  it  to  become  an  instrument  of  human 
destruction.  The  present  development  of  science  is  haphazard 
and  unrelated  to  our  social  and  economic  structure.  The  result 
has  been  misery  and  chaos.  Gandhiji  wanted  to  substitute  for 
this  unscientific  research  in  science  a  planned  and  humanized 
research  which  would  take  into  account  the  social  and  economic 
factors  so  that  scientific  research  might  subserve  human  progress 
instead  of  being  its  destroyer.  What  he  aimed  at  was  to  bring 
down  science  from  the  mountain  tops  where  it  was  monopolised 
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by  the  few  in  the  interests  of  the  few  and  to  reduce  it  to  the 
terms  of  the  masses.* 1  This  meant,  firstly,  instiliing  scientific 
spirit  and  knowledge  into  the  daily  life  of  the  people  so  that  it 
would  reach  even  the  poorest,  and,  secondly,  to  renounce  for  the 
time  being  such  part  of  it  as  could  not  be  shared  by  them.  The 
instruments  had  to  be  so  simple  that  they  could  be  owned  and 
worked  by  the  simple  village  folk.  Similarly  scientific  invention 
should  be  linked  to  their  needs  instead  of  being  harnessed  to 
large-scale,  centralised  industry  so  that  the  products  of  cottage 
crafts  might  compete  in  cheapness  with  mass  produced  commodi¬ 
ties.  There  is  a  science  of  the  infinitesimals  embodied  in  cottage 
system  of  manufactures.  The  latter  can  exploit  infinitesimal 
units  of  leisure,  labour  and  natural  resources  which  centralised 
big  industry  cannot.  It  also  affords  a  number  of  internal  and 
external  economies  which  are  not  available  to  centralised  big 
industry. 

Again  Gandhiji  never  said  that  there  was  anything  sacrosanct 
about  the  spinning  wrheel.  The  moment  he  would  discover  any¬ 
thing  better,  he  would  ‘‘burn  the  spinning  wheel’’,  he  said.  Only, 
so  far  as  he  could  see,  there  was  no  better  way.  The  spinning 
movement  would  by  removing  the  inertia  of  the  masses  and 
making  them  tool-minded  turn  them  into  better  workers  even  in 
an  industrialised  order.  Here  is  common  ground  even  between 
the  ‘pucca’  industrialists  and  Gandhiji. 

1.  “Organization  of  machinery  for  the  purpose  of  concentrating 
wealth  and  power  in  the  hands  of  a  few  and  for  the  exploitation  of  many 

I  hold  to  be  altogether  wrong.  Much  of  the  organization  of  machinery 
of  the  present  age  is  of  that  type.  The  movement  of  the  spinning  wheel 
is  an  organised  attempt  to  displace  machinery  from  that  state  of  exclu¬ 
siveness  and  exploitation  and  to  place  it  in  its  proper  state.  Under  my 
scheme,  therefore,  men  in  charge  of  machinery  will  think  not  of  them¬ 
selves  or  even  of  the  nation  to  wh'ch  they  belong  but  of  the  whole  human 
race.  Thus  Lancashire  men  will  cease  to  use  their  machinery  for  ex¬ 
ploiting  India  and  other  countries,  but  on  the  contrary  they  will  devise 
means  of  enabling  India  to  convert  in  her  own  villages  her  cotton  into 
cloth.  Nor  will  Americans,  under  my  scheme,  seek  to  enrich  themselves 
by  exploiting  the  other  races  of  the  earth  through  their  inventive  skill” — 
Gandhiji  in  his  ‘To  American  Friends’,  in  ‘Young  India’  of  17th  Septem¬ 
ber,  1925. 
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The  immediate  problem  before  India  and  all  the  backward 
races  and  classes  of  the  earth  is  to  enable  the  vast  masses  of 
people  to  function  effectively  in  moulding  the  policies  of  their 
respective  Governments.  The  only  way  to  do  so  is  to  put 
economic  power  into  their  hands.  But  in  the  present-day  world 
all  the  instruments  of  production  and  distribution  have  already 
been  monopolised  by  the  few.  The  system  of  cottage  industries 
symbolised  by  the  spinning  wheel  alone  provides  a  foothold,  a 
‘terra  firma’  from  which  they  can  operate  and  build  up  their 
strength.  The  alternative  is  violence '  which  as  experience  has 
shown  is  self-defeating.  Hence  the  necessity  of  handicrafts  and 
cottage  industries  in  any  future  scheme  for  mass  education. 

2.  DID  GANDKIJI  PREACH  EXCLUSIVENESS  ? 

Another  objection  raised  is  that  India  through  her  insis¬ 
tence  on  the  ideal  of  self-sufficiency  would  reduce  herself  to  the 
position  of  the  proverbial  frog-in-the  well,  whereas  the  demand 
of  the  age  is  to  develop  a  sense  of  world  citizenship.  This  is  a 
travesty  of  Gandhiji’s  position.  This  is  what  he  said:  “Inter¬ 
dependence  is  and  ought  to  be  as  much  the  ideal  of  man  as  self- 

sufficiency.  Man  is  a  social  being.  Without  inter-relation  with 
society  he  cannot  realize  his  oneness  with  the  universe  or  suppress 
his  egotism.  His  social  interdependence  enables  him  to  test  his 
faith  and  to  prove  himself  on  the  touch-stone  of  reality.  If  man 
were  so  placed  or  could  so  place  himself  as  to  be  above  all  de¬ 
pendence  on  his  fellow-beings,  he  would  become  so  proud  and 
arrogant  as  to  be  a  veritable  burden  and  nuisance  to  the  world. 
Dependence  on  society  teaches  him  the  lesson  of  humility.  A 
man  cannot  be  self-sufficient.  He  has  at  some  stage  or  other  to 
take  the  aid  of  the  members  of  his  family.  And  if  one  may  take 

help  from  one’s  own  family  why  not  from  one’s  neighbours  ?  Or 

* 

otherwise,  what  is  the  significance  of  the  great  saying,  “The 
world  is  my  family”  Vn 

Gandhiji  never  overlooked  the  ideal  of  interdependence.  But 
he  wanted  so  to  balance  it  against  the  ideal  of  self-sufficienc}^  as 
to  lead  to  a  happy  and  harmonious  development  of  society.  To¬ 
day  the  advanced  countries  that  turn  out  manufactured  goods, 

].  “Young  India”  of  21-3-29— p.  93. 
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appropriate  the  lion’s  share  of  the  profits,  the  producer  of  raw 
materials  is  the  underdog.  Besides  the  economic  loss  he  suffers 
loss  of  technical  knowledge  required  to  turn  natural  resources  into 
usable  goods  and  the  culture  accruing  from  it  and  to  that  extent, 
becomes  like  his  brother  ox  an  unintelligent,  uncultured,  helpless 
drudge.  Otherwise  Gandhiji  was  never  a  fanatic  about 
“Swadeshi”  as  the  following  extract  from  “From  Yervada 
Mandir”  (page  66)  will  show  :  “But  even  Swadeshi  like  any  other 
good  thing  can  be  ridden  to  death  if  it  is  made  a  fetish  of.  That 
is  a  danger  that  must  be  guarded  against.  To  reject  foreign 
manufactures  merely  because  they  are  foreign,  and  to  go  on  wast¬ 
ing  national  time  and  money  on  the  promotion  in  one’s  country 
of  manufactures  for  which  it  is  not  suited  would  be  criminal  folly, 
and  a  negation  of  the  Swadeshi  spirit.  A  true  votary  of  Swadeshi 
will  never  harbour  ill-will  towards  the  foreigner”,  Mr.  Richard 
Gregg,  with  his  Western  expeiience,  emphasises  the  same  balance 
between  self-sufficiency  and  international  trade  as  Gandhiji.  “It 
is  all  very  well  to  talk  of  the  economic  interdependence  of  the 
different  nations,  but  to  use  that  as  a  high  sounding  excuse  for 
the  sort  of  exploitation  that  is  now  going  on  will  not  do.  Inter¬ 
national  trade  is  excellent,  but  every  nation  ought  to  do  its  ut¬ 
most  first  to  produce  its  own  essential  food  and  clothing, —  the 
bare  necessities  of  its  life  as  a  nation.  That  policy  is  not  now 
followed  by  the  controlling  financial,  industrial  and  political 
groups  of  any  nation  in  the  Western  world,  though  perhaps  Den¬ 
mark  and  one  or  two  other  small  European  countries  are  not  far 
from  it.  A  large  amount  of  self-dependence  for  the  essential 
necessities  of  national  life  is  the  economic  basis  of  national  self- 
respect,  mutual  international  respect  and  a  preventive  of  econo¬ 
mic  parasitism.  Beyond  and  above  that  let  trade  proceed  as 
merrily  as  it  can,  but  with  a  minimum  of  exploitation  ’?1 

Gandhiji  believed  in  the  maxim  :  “As  with  the  individual  so 
with  the  Universe”.  If  the  instincts  of  the  individual  were  rightly 
trained,  he  would  make  a  good  member  of  the  family.  If  the  re¬ 
lationship  among  the  various  members  of  the  family  rested  on 
sound  principles,  it  would  go  well  with  the  village  community.  If 


1.  “Tne  Power  of  Non-violence”  — p.  99. 
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the  various  village  communities  based  their  mutual  dealings  on 
principles  of  morality  and  justice,  it  would  be  well  with  the  nation 
and  if  nations  learned  to  be  fair  and  just  in  their  mutual  relations, 
it  would  be  well  with  the  world.  Gandhiji’s  regionalism  was  the 
basis  of  his  nationalism  and  his  nationalism  a  stepping  stone  to 
internationalism  and  world  citizenship  :  “I  should  like  to  see 
India  free  and  strong  so  that  she  may  offer  herself  a  willing  and 
pure  saciifice  for  the  betterment  of  the  world.  The  individual 
being  pure,  sacrifices  himself  for  the  family,  the  latter  for  the 
village,  the  village  for  the  district,  the  district  for  the  province, 
the  province  for  the  nation,  the  nation  for  all”.  So  Gandhiji  did 
not  decry  the  idea  of  world  citizenship.  He  wanted  to  give  con¬ 
tent  to  it  and  to  turn  it  into  a  reality. 

3.  DOES  GANDHIJI  SEEK  TO  PUT  THE  CLOCK  BACK  ?’ 

Another  slogan  that  has  got  current  in  connection  with 
Gandhiji  in  some  circles  is  “Gandhi  puts  the  clock  back.”  His  insis- 
tance  on  hand  spinning,  his  sparsely  clothed  body,  his  twice  daily 
recitation  of  the  Upanishadas  and  the  Gita,  his  advocacy  of  a 
decentralised  economic  and  political  order,  his  stress  on  moral 
values,  etc.,  are  gleefully  pointed  out  as  the  hall-mark  of  a  crank 
or  a  Mediaeval  monk.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Gandhiji  is  the  only 
constructive  genius  of  the  age  who  looks  far  ahead  and  yet  lays 
down  a  programme  that  can  be  begun  here  and  now  for  realising 
the  goal  of  world  fellowship  and  peace  based  on  the  principles  of 
“liberty,  equality  and  fraternity”. 

If  Gandhiji  often  harked  back  to  the  past  it  was  only  to 
maintain  a  continuity  of  growth  with  the  past  and  to  conserve 
the  best  that  was  in  it,  which  the  modern  age  seems  foolishly  to 
throw  away.  Having  firmly  secured  and  conserved  the  root,  he 
w7ould  allow  the  leaves  and  branches  to  draw  vitality  from  the 
surrounding  sun  and  air.  It  enabled  him  to  suggest  a  way  out 
of  the  present  chaos  which  seemed  to  have  driven  many  of  us 
almost  to  despair.  Here  are  some  of  the  conundrums  that  he 
solved  : — 

( 1 )  How  to  harness  science  to  the  good  of  humanity,  and  pre¬ 
vent  it  from  becoming  its  destroy er  ?  Gandhiji,  for  the  first 
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time,  showed  how  to  integrate  science  with  human  progress  so 
that  each  would  subserve  the  requirements  of  the  other. 

(2)  He  showed  us  how  to  escape  from  the  regimentation  of 
intellect  and  the  destruction  of  individuality  involved  in  the 
totalitarian  order  and  yet  to  realize  the  ideal  of  material  progress, 
equality  and  social  justice  which  Communism,  for  instance,  holds 
out.  He  showed  us  a  way  of  bridging  the  inequalities  which  under 
Capitalist  Democracy,  reduce  adult  franchise  to  a  mockery  while 
retaining  scope  for  individual  initiative  and  enterprise. 

(3)  And  this  revolution  would  be  brought  about  non-violent ly, 
through  the  method  in  the  last  resort  of  “Satyagrah”  or  non-vio¬ 
lent  resistance,  Gandhi ji’s  system  of  education  and  4 ‘Satyagrah” 
being  closely  inter-linked.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  far  from  put¬ 
ting  the  clock  back-ward,  Gandhiji  was  a  pioneer  far  ahead  of  his 
time. 


CHAPTER  V 


The  Acid  Test  of  its  Reality 

But  where  are  the  funds  for  a  nation-wide  scheme  of  edu¬ 
cation  to  come  from  ?  The  estimated  cost  of  a  very  modest 
scheme  of  liquidating  50%  of  our  illiteracy  within  five  years,  with 
a  veneer  of  education  in  citizenship,  crafts,  etc.,  super-added  to  it, 
amounted  to  over  136  crores  of  rupees.  Such  a  sum  is  obviously 
beyond  the  capacity  of  the  Indian  Government  to  pay.  We  are 
finding  it  impossible  even  to  spend  two  crores  of  rupees  on  adult 
education  per  year.  And  yet  this  education  would  not  enable  us 
to  solve  any  of  the  national  problems  confronting  us  or  to  affect 
any  appreciable  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  people. 
Literacy  plus  a  smattering  of  knowledge  of  citizenship,  etc., 
would  be  no  remedy  for  the  stark  poverty  and  low  standard  of 
living  of  our  masses.  And  an  educational  system  which  does  not 
provide  that  is  not  worth  an  hour’s'  purchase  in  this  country 
to-day.  Gandhiji,  called  self-support  the  ‘acid  test’  of  the  reality 
of  his  educational  scheme.  If  we  do  not  have  resources  it  is 
obvious  we  must  create  them. 

Addressing  the  Adult  Education  Committee  of  the  Hindustani 
Talimi  Sangh  on  12th  August  1945,  he  said  :  “Education  will 
have  to  be  self-supporting.  If  we  can  make  Basic  Education  self- 
supporting,  we  should  be  able  to  make  adult  education  self-sup¬ 
porting  still  more  easily”.  In  connection  with  Basic  Education, 
he  had  explained  the  implication  of  the  principle  of  self-support 
at  great  length  and  answered  criticism  levelled  against  it.  The 
criticism  was  mainly  two-fold  : — 

(1)  Education  should  not  be  self-supporting.  Any  attempt 
in  this  direction  would  only  be  at  the  expense  of  real  education. 
It  would  lead  to  the  exploitation  of  the  trainee  and  stifle  his 
mind  instead  of  liberating  it.  (2)  Education  could  not  be  made 
self-supporting. 
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Gandhiji’s  reply  was  :  “Let  no  one  consider  these  economic 
calculations  in  connection  with  education  as  sordid  or  out  of 
place.  There  is  nothing  essentially  sordid  about  economic  calcu¬ 
lations.  True  economics  never  militates  against  the  highest 
ethical  standards,  just  as  all  true  ethics,  to  be  worthy  of  its  name, 
must  at  the  same  time  be  also  good  economics.  An  economics  that 
inculcates  Mammon-worship  and  enables  the  strong  to  amass 
wealth  at  the  expense  of  the  weak  is  a  false  and  dismal  science. 
It  spells  death.  True  economics,  on  the  other  hand,  stands  for 
social  justice  ;  it  promotes  equally  the  good  of  all,  including  the 
weakest,  and  is  indispensable  for  life.  I,  therefore,  make  bold  to 
suggest  that  Bombay  would  be  setting  a  noble  example  for  the 
whole  country  to  follow,  if  by  teaching  its  children  a  useful  indus¬ 
try  it  can  make  primary  education  pay  its  way.-”1  He  could  not 
understand  why  people  were  so  upset  by  the  idea  of  children 
working  for  their  education  when  nobody  minded  their  working 
for  their  parents.  “Even  now  the  poor  people’s  children  auto¬ 
matically  lend  a  helping  hand  to  their  parents — the  feeling  at  the 
back  of  their  minds  being  :  ‘what  shall  my  parents  eat  and  what 
shall  they  give  me  to  eat  if  I  do  not  work  with  them  ?’  That  is 
an  education  in  itself.  Even  so  the  State  takes  charge  of  the 
child  at  seven  and  returns  it  to  the  family  as  an  earning  unit. 
You  impart  education  and  cut  at  the  root  of  unemployment. 
You  have  to  train  the  boy  in  one  occupation  or  another.  Round 
his  special  occupation  you  will  train  up  his  mind,  his  body,  his 
hand-writing,  his  artistic  sense,  and  so  on.  He  will  be  master  of 
the  craft  he  learns”.  Gandhiji  regarded  self-supporting  education 
as  education  in  the  truest  sense.  In  his  inaugural  address  to  the 
1937  Basic  Education  Conference  he  remarked  that  even  if  there 
was  plenty  of  money,  self-supporting  education  would  be  a  ‘sine 
qua  non’  if  we  did  not  want  to  urbanise  our  boys.  “  We  have  to 
make  them  true  representatives  of  our  culture,  of  our  civilization, 
of  the  true  genius  of  our  nation.  We  cannot  do  so,  unless  we 
give  them  a  course  of  self-supporting  primary  education.  Europe 
is  no  example  for  us.  It  plans  its  programmes  in  terms  of  vio¬ 
lence  because  it  believes  in  violence.  I  would  be  the  last  person 


1.  Gandhiji  in  “Harijan”  of  18.  9.  1937 
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to  minimise  the  achievement  of  Russia,  but  its  whole  structure  is 
based  on  force  and  violence.  If  India  has  resolved  to  eschew  vio¬ 
lence,  this  system  of  education  becomes  an  integral  part  of  the 
discipline  she  has  to  go  through.  We  are  told  that  England 
spends  millions  on  education.  America  also  does  so  :  but  we  for¬ 
get  that  all  that  wealth  is  obtained  through  exploitation.  They 
have  reduced  the  art  of  exploitation  to  a  science,  and  might  well 
give  their  children  the  costly  education  they  do.  We  cannot, 
will  not,  think  in  terms  of  exploitation,  and  we  have  no  alter¬ 
native  but  this  plan  of  education  which  is  based  on  non-violence”. 
At  another  p^ace  Gandhiji  said  :  “In  Japan  children  of  poor  agri¬ 
culturists  are  exempted  from  compulsory  education.  In  Indir 
we  shall  have  to  exempt  all  children,  which  only  means  that  all 
these  children  should  be  rendered  earning  units  if  they  are  to 
live.  One  may  not  call  those  institutions  schools,  but  they  are  a 
crying  necessity.”  And  self-support  will  not  be  obtained  at  the 
expense  of  good  education.  It  will  be  its  “logical  corollary”  : 
“If  such  education  is  given,  the  direct  result  will  be  that  it  will 
be  self-supporting.  But  the  test  of  success  is  not  its  self-support¬ 
ing  character,  but  that  the  whole  man  has  been  drawn  out 
through  the  teaching  of  the  handicraft  in  a  scientific  manner.  In 
fact,  I  would  reject  a  teacher  who  would  promise  to  make  it  self- 
supporting  under  any  circumstances.  The  self-supporting  part 
will  be  the  logical  corollary  of  the  fact  that  the  pupil  has  learnt 
the  use  of  every  one  of  his  faculties.  If  a  boy  who  works  at  a 
handicraft  for  three  hours  a  day  will  surely  earn  his  keep,  how 
much  more  a  boy  who  adds  to  the  work  a  development  of  his 
mind  and  soul”1.  At  another  place  Gandhiji  said  :  “Given  the 
right  kind  of  teachers,  our  children  will  be  taught  the  dignity  of 
labour  and  learn  to  regard  it  as  an  integral  part  and  a  means  of 
their  intellectual  growth,  and  to  realise  that  it  is  patriotic  to  pay 
for  their  training  through  their  labour.  The  core  of  my  sugges¬ 
tion  is  that  handicrafts  are  to  be  taught  not  merely  for  produc- 

1.  Gandhiji  in  “Harijan”  of  11-6-1938.  Gandhiji’s  prophecy  in  1937 
has  come  true.  It  has  been  established  by  the  Hindustani  Talimi  Sangh 
that  a  seven  year  school,  with  30  boys  in  each  class,  and  one  teacher  per 
class,  is  able  to  meet  the  pay  of  teachers  at  the  present  rate  with  some¬ 
thing  left  over  to  cover  emergency  expenses. 
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tive  work,  but  for  developing  the  intellect  of  the  pupils.  Surely 
if  the  State  takes  charge  of  the  children  between  seven  and  four¬ 
teen  and  trains  their  bodies  and  minds  through  productive  labour, 
the  public  schools  must  be  frauds  and  teachers  idiots  if  they  can¬ 
not  become  self-supporting. 

“Supposing  that  every  boy  and  girl  works  not  as  a  machine 
but  as  an  intelligent  unit,  taking  interest  in  the  work  done  under 
expert  guidance,  the  corporate  labour  should  be,  say  after  the 
first  year  of  the  course,  worth  one  anna  per  hour  per  head.  For 
twenty-six  working  days  of  four  annas  per  day,  each  child  will 
have  earned  Rs.  6-8-0  per  month.  The  only  question  is  whether 
millions  of  children  can  be  so  profitably  employed.  We  should 
be  intellectual  bankrupts  if  we  cannot  direct  the  energy  of  our 
children  so  as  to  get  from  them,  after  a  year’s  training,  one  anna’s 
worth  of  marketable  labour  per  hour.  I  know  that  nowhere  in 
India  do  villagers  earn  so  much  as  one  anna  per  hour  in  the 
villages.  That  is  because  we  have  reconciled  ourselves  to  the  in¬ 
tense  disparity  between  the  haves  and  have-nots  and  because  the 
city  people  have  perhaps  unwittingly,  joined  in  the  British  ex¬ 
ploitation  of  the  village”.1 


1*  Gandhiji  in  “Harijan”  of  li-9-1937 
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CHAPTER  VI 

Linking  it  with  Earth 

Gandhiji’s  conception  of  adult  education  was  of  an  all-inclu¬ 
sive  character.  It  began  with  the  filling  of  bellies  and  ended  with 
the  establishment  of  a  world  order  based  on  the  principles  of 
equality,  brotherhood  and, peace,  through  non-violent  means. 
So  far  as  the  individual  was  concerned  he  felt  that  he  had  the 
right  to  receive  education  “from  the  moment  of  conception  to  the 
moment  of  death5’. 

It  was  no  Utopian  dream  with  him.  He  took  care  from  the 
very  beginning  that  it  was  firmly  planted  on  mother  earth.  After 
taking  over  the  programme  of  adult  education,  he  started  an 
experiment  through  Shrimati  Shanta  Nirulkar  in  Sevagram. 
Explaining  the  idea  behind  it  he  observed  in  the  Adult  Education 
Committee’s  meeting  of  August  12T,  1945  :  “She  (Shrimati  Shanta 
Nirulkar)  has  not  reached  the  stage  where  she  no  longer  requires 
my  guidance.  She  is  proceeding  cautiously.  If  she  can  improve 
even  ten  or  fifteen  families  it  will  give  me  hope.  She  will  develop 
self-confidence.  It  will  also  give  me  self-confidence.  Otherwise, 
I  shall  feel  that  I  have  not  been  able  to  explain  this  simple  thing 
to  her.  And  the  thing  is  really  simple.  If  we  work  like  this, 
according  to  our  capacity,  there  will  be  no  room  for  disappoint¬ 
ment.” 

“•  }  ii  .i  ji  ,i  y  ••  ■ 

Planning  strictly  according  to  capacity  he  left  out  agriculture 
for  the  time-being,  not  because  he  did  not  realize  its  importance 
but  because  the  nation  did  not  have  enough  teachers  rightly 
trained  in  agriculture.  Nor  were  there  resources  to  impart 
knowledge  of  improved  methods  of  agriculture.  The  three  steps 
he  laid  down  for  adult  education  for  the  time  being  were  : 

1.  KHADI 

Gandhiji  would  first  of  all  clothe  the  nation  by  making  the 
art  of  cloth  manufacture  the  medium  of  education.  Basic  educa- 
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tion  had  furnished  some  experience  already  and  had  also  trained 
some  workers.  The  villagers  would  be  taught  the  science  of  soil 
conservation  and  selection  of  the  right  type  of  seeds  for  sowing. 
Cotton  was  to  be  grown  co-operativety  on  the  village  commons 
for  use  and  ng>t  for  sale.  That  would  be  true  economics.  “If  we 
can  explain  this  to  the  people  and  they  accept  it,  we  shall  have 
done  great  work  in  adult  education.  There  are  other  industries 
as  well.  I  do  not  want  to  go  into  them,  at  present.  But  they 
can  also  become  the  means  of  the  development  of  the  mind.”1 

2.  LITERACY2 

After  having  given  the  people  the  self-confidence  that  their 
improvement  lies  in  their  hands,  and,  having  thus  given  them  a 
strong  incentive  for  education  of  the  right  type,  Gandhiji  laid 
down  that  they  should  be  taught  the  three  R’s  to  put  into  their 
possession  permanently  in  the  form  of  the  written  word  the 
knowledge  which  they  had  already  gained  through  the  spoken 
word  and  the  usefulness  of  which  they  had  tested.  That  would 
assist  comprehension  and  would  be  attractive  enough  to  induce 
the  villagers  to  pay  for  books,  etc.  Knowledge  would  appear 
before  them  as  power,  as  the  key  to  unlock  opportunities  and 
advantages  lying  at  their  door  steps  and  to  solve  the  vital  pro¬ 
blems  confronting  them  :  “When  we  have  attracted  people’s 
attention  through  craft  and  they  understand  that  the  mind  can 
be  developed  through  it,  we  shall  teach  them  literacy.  They  will 
then  be  able  to  understand  its  use  and  to  assimilate  it.  We  shall 
then  publish  the  knowledge  we  have  imparted  and  which  they 
will  be  in  a  position  and  eager  to  use.” 

3.  HEALTH  AND  HYGIENE 

Having  won  the  co-operation  of  the  peopie  for  his  educational 
programme  Gandhiji  would  go  to  the  more  difficult  task  of 
teaching  them  the  laws  of  health  and  hygiene,  the  observance  of 
which  would  require  the  change  of  centuries-old  habits  :  “Then 
I  will  teach  them,  how  we  can  keep  the  village  clean.  A  scientific 

1.  Gandhiji  in  his  address  to  the  Adult  Education  Committee  on 
12th  August,  1945. 

2.  For  a  comprehensive  note  on  literacy  refer  to  Appendix  VI. 
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knowledge  of  village  sanitation  will  have  to  be  imparted.  They 
have  to  be  taught  that  removing  refuse  from  their  own  house 
and  dumping  it  in  front  of  their  neighbour’s  is  not  cleanliness. 
We  have  to  live  not  only  for  ourselves  but  for  the  entire  village. 
When  the  surroundings  have  been  cleaned  up  the  villager  will 
learn  the  value  of  keeping  the  doors  and  windows  of  his  house 
open  for  ventilation.  And  so  on.  There  will  be  difficulties  in 
the  way  and  it  may  even  be  necessary  to  impose  fines  for  breach 
of  sanitary  rules,  though  I  would  regard  it  as  a  failure  of  my 
non-violence. 

“If  we  can  give  these  three  things  to  the  village  people  we 
shall  have  accomplished  much.  This  is  my  target  for  the 
present.” 

Apparently  so  simple,  yet  what  tremendous  power  will  this 
programme  generate  when  360  million  people  begin  to 
practise  it  ! 


PART  II 


Some  Notable  Experiments 


CHAPTER  VII 


Fighting  the  Flames 

EXAMPLE— LOVE  AND  SERVICE 

Throughout  the  50  years  of  his  public  career  Gandhiji’s  role 
was  that  of  an  educationist  and  teacher  in  the  real  sense  of  the 
term  since  he  was  essentially  concerned  with  awakening  the 
potentialities  of  the  masses.  In  August  of  1946  India  was 
caught  in  a  vicious  circle  of  violence  and  counter-violence. 
Carnage,  unprecedented  in  extent  or  barbarity,  broke  out  in  quick 
succession  in  Calcutta,  Noakhali,  Bihar,  Garh  Muktesar,  the 
Frontier  and  the  Punjab.  For  some  time  it  looked  as  if  the  whole 
of  India  would  be  plunged  into  the  conflagration.  Millions  were 
reduced  to  utter  destitution.  Death  and  degradation,  fear, 
hatred  and  revenge  stalked  the  land.  It  was  impossible  to 
impose  discipline  from  above.  For  the  machinery  of  law  and 
order  itself  had  at  many  places  been  affected  and  even  entered 
into  a  league  with  the  rioters.  But  otherwise,  too,  in  the  very 
nature  of  things  it  is  impossible  for  a  democracy  to  impose  mass 
sanity  through  gun -powder.  The  rot  was  within.  People's 
minds  had  to  be  made  proof  against  fear  on  one  side  and  the 
wild  impulse  of  revenge  on  the  other.  Gandhiji  achieved  this  by 
the  living  example  of  his  all-pervading  love  and  fearlessness. 

In  October,  1946,  Gandhiji  set  out  for  Noakhali.  But  before 
he  could  reach  Noakhali  Bihar  blewr  up  and  put  him  on  his  trial. 
Gandhiji  declared  that  he  would  fast  unto  death  unless  madness 
immediately  ceased.  The  effect  was  instantaneous  and  murderers 
with  their  hands  still  red  with  blood  and  maddened  with  hatred 
and  revenge,  for  the  terrible  wrongs  done  to  their  co-religionists 
in  Calcutta  and  Noakhali,  turned  tremblingly  to  prayer.  His 
passionate  love  of  the  masses  expressed  through  selfless  service 
had  given  him  such  power  as  to  enable  him  to  control  their  heart¬ 
strings  even  when  they  were  blinded  by  the  darkest  of  passions. 
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Reassured  about  Bihar,  he  proceeded  to  Noakhali.  There 
he  started  his  pilgrimage  of  penance  with  God  alone  as  his  guide. 
So  entirely  did  he  want  to  throw  himself  on  God  that  he  freed 
himself  even  from  his  oid  companions  who  had  been  attending 
to  his  simplest  needs  for  years.  As  he  trecked  bare-footed  from 
village  to  village,  through  forest  depths,  through  scenes  of  rapine, 
arson  and  murder,  over  slippery  bamboo  bridges,  amongst  people 
who  had  been  taught  to  regard  him  as  their  Enemy  No.  1,  the 
Muslims  viewing  him  at  close  quarters  found  that  he  was  no 
enemy  but  their  friend.  Wherever  he  went,  the  surroundings 
echoed  with  the  music  of  ‘Ram  Dhun’,  i.e.,  chanting  in  unison  the 
name  of  God,  and  devotional  songs.  It  stirred  a  new  hope  and 
courage  in  the  oppressed  minerity  community  and  rescued  them 
from  their  death-in-life  existence.  Men  and  women  had  been 
forcibly  converted,  their  conch-shell  bangles1  broken  and  ‘sindhur*2 
forcibly  removed  from  their  foreheads  (others  had  removed  it 
themselves  out  of  fear).  They  dared  not  utter  ‘Ram  Nam’3  even 
in  their  own  houses,  and  would  retire  to  the  innermost  apart¬ 
ment  before  they  dared  to  recite  their  tale  of  woe.  To  them  the 
burst  of  devotional  music  that  usually  accompanied  Gandhiji’s 
journey  came  like  a  “shower  of  mercy.”  More  and  more  Muslims 
came  to  attend  his  prayer  meetings.  He  reprimanded  them  for 
what  they  had  done  and  told  them  their  duty.  To  the  Hindus  he 
counselled  the  courage  to  suffer  and  die  if  need  be,  without  fear 
and  without  retaliation,  with  the  love  of  God  in  their  hearts. 

He  had  to  leave  physically  his  Noakhali  Mission  half  way, 
doing  what  he  could  from  a  distance  and  trusting  his  colleagues 
to  do  the  rest.  He  promised  to  return  at  the  earliest  to  carry  on 
his  “do  or  die”  mission.  The  call  of  the  Bihar  Muslims  was  more 
peremptory.  He  realized  that  he  had  so  far  been  misled  regard¬ 
ing  the  true  state  of  affairs  in  Bihar.  His  aim  was  to  win  by  dint 
of  service  of  the  Muslims  and  Hindus  alike  the  right  to  be  heard 
by  both.  The  Hindus  were  already  more  or  less  convinced.  The 
Muslims  had  yet  to  be  convinced. 

1.  Sacred  symbol  adopted  by  married  women. 

2.  The  auspicious  vermillion  mark  Hindu  women  wear  on  their 
foreheads. 

3.  The  Hindu  way  of  remembering  God. 
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In  Bihar  “his  own  people”  had  to  be  shown  their  error.  So 
he  could  afford  to  give  them  a  thorough  shaking  and  his  post¬ 
prayer  speeches  in  Bihar  were  a  most  scathing  criticism 
of  all  concerned.  As  the  devotional  crowds  closed  in  upon  him 
he  told  them  that  they  should  be  vorthy  of  themselves. 

He  suggested  the  seemingly  most  impossible  things  and  yet 
his  dream  has  come  true.  Today  Muslims  move  about  fearlessly 
in  remote  villages  in  Bihar.  When  I  visited  Hilsa,  a  few  months 
later  in  connection  with  Gandhiji’s  peace  mission,  I  found  in 
Tilhara1  an  old  Muslim  being  fed  by  Hindus,  and  in  Nagarnausa, 
where  nearly  100  Hindus  had  been  killed  in  firing  by  the  police  and 
where  one  would  have  expected  a  spirit  of  bitter  revenge  to 
remain,  the  Hindus  had  resolved  to  protect  the  Muslims  and  two 
solitary  Muslim  widows  were  living  in  the  midst  of  an  over¬ 
whelming  majority  of  the  Hindus  in  perfect  security  and  with 
self-respect.  In  Gaya  Hindus  had  guaranteed  with  their  lives 
the  life,  honour  and  property  of  the  Muslims  in  their  midst. 
Pending  the  repair  of  their  houses  they  had  taken  them  in  their 

own  houses.  They  also  fed  the  Muslims  for  days  at  their  own 
expense. 

From  Bihar  Gandhiji  had  to  go  to  Delhi  and  thence  to 
Calcutta.  After  the  Partition  the  Hindus,  who  bad  been  sup¬ 
pressed  hitherto,  due  to  the  collusion  of  the  Muslim  Police  of  the 
League  Ministry  with  the  Muslim  rioters,  got  their  chance,  and 
the  Muslim  minority  remaining  there  was  threatened  with 
annihilation.  Gandhiji  stood  between  the  Hindus  and  the 
Muslims  and  asked  them  to  desist  from  the  mad  impulse  of  re¬ 
venge.  The  house  where  Gandhiji  was  staying  was  attacked, 
and  it  was  by  a  miracle  that  Gandhiji’s  life  was  saved.  The  next 
day  began  his  fast  unto  death,  and  the  dark  mass  of  hatred  be¬ 
gan  to  melt.  Fiery  youngmen  came  penitent  with  their  stock 
piles  of  bombs,  rifles  and  sten  guns,  and  surrendered  them  to 
Gandhiji.  And  these  were  the  weapons  they  had  intended  to 
use  for  avenging  a  sister  dishonoured  or  a  brother  killed  in  a  most 
inhuman  way  by  the  erstwhile  powerful  Muslim  minority  !  The 
Hindu  quarters  had  teen  closed  to  the  Muslims  and  vice  versa  for 


1.  The  scene  of  the  worst  carnage  during  the  riot. 
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many  months.  But  Hindus  and  Muslims  were  now  seen 
embracing  one  another,  happy  that  the  clouds  of  hatred  and 
revenge  had  lifted. 

Back  to  Delhi,  and  its  scene  of  carnage  of  the  Muslim 
minority,  refugees  from  West  Punjab  with  their  hearths  and 
homes  gone,  their  women  kidnapped  or  dishonoured,  sometimes 
before  their  very  eyes,  and  dear  ones  slaughtered,  moved  about 
the  city  like  hungry  wolves.  Day  after  day  Gandhi ji  heard  tales 
of  woe  of  the  Muslim  minority  and  fretted  at  his  helplessness. 
Then  the  voice  within  gave  the  command  and  he  launched  upon 
his  last  fast  unto  death.  Within  six  days,  Delhi  had  been  trans¬ 
formed  so  much  so  that  the  Muslim  minority  themselves  allowed 
him  to  go  to  Wardha,  where  he  had  an  important  conference  to 
attend  and  then  to  Pakistan. 

But  God  had  willed  it  otherwise.  The  hour  of  supreme 
sacrifice  had  come.  Here  the  supreme  teacher  showed  how  mob- 
violence,  the  most  difficult  and  elusive  enemy  to  fight,  could  be 
met  by  non-violence  and  how  the  ever-rising  tide  of  hatred  in 
360  million  breasts  could  be  turned  back  by  one  man’s  penance. 
The  secular  character  of  India’s  Republic  was  saved  by  Gandhiji’s 
martyrdom.  The  issue  was  immediately  taken  beyond  the  pale 
of  controversy  and  hallowed  for  generations  to  come. 

Let  the  readers  not  think  that  I  am  going  beyond  the  scope 
of  my  subject.  Let  them  not  dismiss  the  foregoing  as  an  account 
of  the  doings  of  a  super-man.  Gandhiji  used  to  say  that  every¬ 
body  could  emulate  what  he  was  doing,  and  so  whatever  he  did 
had  a  lesson  for  everybody.  The  lesson  here  is  that  those  who 
would  aspire  to  help  humanity  to  stand  on  its  feet  and  build  for 
peace  in  the  teeth  of  the  opposition  of  the  powerful,  have  to  be 
embodiments  of  love  for  the  people  they  would  serve,  and  must 
be  prepared  to  suffer  and  sacrifice,  for  the  faults  of  the  people, 
even  unto  death. 

RESOURCEFULNESS  SELF-HELP  SELF-SUFFICIENCY 

Another  problem,  during  his  last  campaign,  before  Gandhiji 
was  how  to  enable  millions  of  displaced  human  beings  to  subsist 
till  Governments  could  provide  them  with  hearths  and  homes 
again.  Ever  since  South  Africa  he  had  been  an  adept  at  handling 
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large  crowds.  His  principles  were  self-help,  equality  of  status 
for  all  kinds  of  labour  and  rations  against  work  only.  It  was  in  a 
village-hut  in  Noakhali  that  Gandhiji  first  explained  to  the 
District  Magistrate  and  the  Relief  Officer  incharge  his  idea  of  no 
rations  without  work.  He  brushed  aside  all  arguments  of  pity 
as  sentimental  and  regarded  the  incapacity  of  finding  suitable 
work  for  all  as  resourcelessness.  The  morale  of  the  people  must 
be  kept  up. 

There  could  be  no  dearth  of  work.  The  tanks  had  to  be 
cleaned,  roads  were  to  be  made.  Even  clerical  work  could  be 
provided.  How  right  he  was  I  saw  with  my  own  eyes  in  Bihar 
where  free  rations  had  completely  sapped  the  morale  and  energy 
of  the  refugees.  These  camps  could  be  run  on  the  principle  of 
self-sufficiency.  Sweeping,  scavenging,  cooking,  etc.,  all  could 
be  done  by  the  refugees  themselves.  No  work  must  be  regarded 
as  low  or  mean.  Bodily  labour  with  him  was  a  part  of  religion. 
It  had  an  honoured  place  in  the  eleven  vows  reiterated  every 
morning  and  evening  at  his  prayers.  If  they  all  strove  in  that 
direction  in  an  organised  manner  the  management  of  camps 
would  become  a  simple  matter  and  the  camp  itself  a  school  of 
training  in  corporate  living.  His  ideal  from  the  point  of  view 
of  efficiency  was  a  military  camp. 

The  other  problem  was  of  house-building.  How  could  mil¬ 
lions  of  houses  be  rebuilt  and  restored  to  their  original  state  ?  It 
would  take  time,  and  the  Government  would  go  bankrupt.  In 
Bihar  the  rains  had  come.  How  were  the  refugees  to  be  housed 
in  the  meantime  ? 

Gandhiji’s  reply  was  characteristic.  There  should  be  no  diffi¬ 
culty  in  housing  them  temporarily.  They  should  be  received  with 
open  arms  as  brothers  by  the  majority  community.  The  people 
should  further,  as  a  mark  of  penance,  rebuild  the  houses  they  had 
pulled  down.  The  houses  need  not  be  as  grand  as  before.  That 
could  not  be.  No  Government  could  afford  to  provide  full  com¬ 
pensation  to  people  for  the  losses  sustained  in  an  orgy  of  mass 
madness.  All  they  could  do  was  to  help  the  sufferers  to  stand  on 
their  legs.  When  I  met  him  before  his  last  fast  and  explained  to 
him  the  difficulty  experienced  due  to  the  slow  moving  Govern¬ 
ment  machinery,  he  advised  me  to  take  the  initiative  and  build 
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thatched  mud  houses.  Similarly  in  Noakhali  he  had  suggested 
simple  huts  made  of  bamboo,  mud  and  straw.  The  same  in  re¬ 
gard  to  relief  grant.  All  he  agreed  to  in  Bihar  was  that  a  house¬ 
building  grant  of  more  than  Bs.  1000  could  be  given  only  in  very 
exceptional  circumstances.  Belief  grant  could  be  given  only  up 
to  Bs.  500. 

THE  BHATIALPUR  EXPERIMENT 

While  Ganclhiji  was  forced  to  leave  physically /the  scene 
where  he  had  sworn  to  edo  or  die’,  in  pursuance  of  his  peace  mis¬ 
sion,  he  left  his  colleagues  behind  as  ‘hostages'  to  work  out  in  de¬ 
tail  the  pattern  he  had  broadly  indicated.  In  Noakhali,  Shri 
Satish  Chandra  Das  Gupta  had  set  up  a  vast  net-work  of  cen¬ 
tres1,  where  constructive  work  was  carried  on  to  infuse  courage  in 
the  people.  One  such  centre  was  Bhatialpur  close  to  Shahpur 
Bazar  where  some  of  the  worst  horrors  of  the  riot  had  been  per¬ 
petrated.  The  centre  was  under  the  charge  of  Shri  Pyarelal, 
Gandhiji’s  Secretary,  who  had  been  in  the  closest  association 
with  him  for  the  last  28  years.  Shortly  before  Gandhiji’s  death 
when  Shri  Pyarelal  recounted  to  him  his  experiences  and  the  re¬ 
sults  of  some  of  his  experiments,  he  asked  him  to  set  them  down 
for  the  readers  of  the  Harijan.  The  result  was  three  articles, 
which  are  reproduced  below.  They  will  speak  for  themselves. 
Education  in  all  these  cases  was  rooted  in  the  needs  of  the  mo¬ 
ment.  The  article  called  “Sacred  Moments”  records  how  courage 
of  the  bravest  type  was  inculcated  in  people  who  were  living  a 
death-in-life  existence.  “The  Inert  Thakur”  shows  how  out  of 
nothing  practically  could  be  created  means  to  teach  self-help  to 
a  people  who  had  become  economically  and  spiritually  bankrupt. 
“Co-operative  Production  of  Cocoa-nut  Oil  as  a  Behabilitation 
and  Belief  Measure”  contains  the  account  of  an  excellent  example 
of  an  educational  project  based  on  the  exploitation  of  natural  re¬ 
sources.  It  beautifully  shows  the  way  to  make  education  self- 
sufficient  (which  is  the  bug-bear  and  despair  of  our  edu¬ 
cationists)  and  the  way  to  educate  the  masses  in  the  very  act  of 
raising  their  economic  standard.  The  masses  learnt  self-help,  co- 

1.  Some  of  the  centres  and  the  head-quarters  are  working  even 
to-day. 
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operation,  a  community  spirit,  self-sufficiency  in  cloth,  etc.,  and 
developed  industriousness,  and  the  feeling  that  their  destiny  was 
in  their  own  hands  to  improve  or  to  mar.  And  all  this  without 
the  written  word.  Action  and  the  oral  word  alone  were  the 
medium.  And  the  experiment  involved  not  one  village  but  nearly 
a  dozen  villages,  within  a  seven  mile  radius  and  with  a  total 
population  of  nearly  2000.  The  above  series  of  experiments  spread 
over  a  period  of  nearly  two  years.  Literacy  was  integrated  into 
the  programme  during  the  later  stages.  What  charm  would 
books  have  for  the  people  if  they  were  the  record  of  their  own 
strivings  and  achievements,  the  record  of  the  ‘sermons’  to 
which  they  had  listened  with  rapt  attention  and  which  they 
had  seen  bear  fruit,  books  that  would  guide  them  to  pull  through 
similar  situations  that  might  arise  in  future  !  People  would 
be  eager  to  pay  for  such  books  out  of  income  accruing  from 
the  right  use  of  knowledge  already  gained.  If  we  could  get  rid 
of  the  incubus  of  literacy  first  and  show  a  little  bit  of  business 
sense  the  cost  of  supplying  books  to  millions  of  illiterate  people 
would  cease  to  be  a  problem. 

Shri  Pyarelal  was  prevented  by  circumstances  from  further 
pursuing  his  unique  educational  experiment  and  enlarging  its 
scope  but  the  foundations  are  there  for  anyone  who  is  fired  by 
his  spirit  to  build  upon. 

Here  are  the  three  articles  mentioned  above  : — 

I 

CO-OPERATIVE  PRODUCTION  OF  COCOA-NUT  OIL  AS 
A  REHABILITATION  AND  RELIEF  MEASURE 

The  experiment  of  organizing  production  of  cocoa-nut  oil  as 
a  cottage  occupation  is  being  tried  by  us  to  provide  relief  to  poor 
people  in  the  riot-affected  villages  round  about  the  Bhatialpur 
Centre.  The  enterprise  is  being  carried  out  through  what  is  in¬ 
tended  to  develop  into  a  multi-purpose  co-operative  society. 
Four  rupees  per  seer1  is  the  price  paid  to  members.  Non-members 
will  get  Rs.  3  per  seer  only.  One  of  the  conditions  of  member¬ 
ship  is  that  one  should  become  self-sufficient  in  the  matter  of 
clothing  for  himself  and  his  family  ;  for,  we  do  not  want  to  put 


1.  1  seer  is  nearly  equal  to  2  lbs. 
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money  into  leaky  pockets  to  benefit  the  blackmarketeer  in  cloth. 
To  this  end  each  member  is  required  to  learn  spinning  and  the 
allied  processes  and  make  members  of  his  family  do  the  same  and 
grow  at  least  four  plants  of  tree  cotton  for  each  member  of  the 
family.  Cotton  from  these  plants  will  belong  to,  and  be  taken 
deliveiy  of,  by  the  co-operative  society,  and  distributed  free  to 
those  who  spin  for  themselves.  Till  an  oil-producer  qualifies  him¬ 
self  for  membership  by  delivering  the  stipulated  self-grown  cotton, 
the  additional  one  rupee  per  seer  will  remain  with  the  society  as 
his  share  capital  deposit. 

Cocoa-nut  oil  production  will  thus  immediately  put  some 
money  into  the  pockets  of  the  needy  who  are  willing  to  work. 
To  give  them  their  money’s  worth,  it  is  proposed  to  provide  such 
of  them  as  will  put  in  two  hours'  free  labour  for  the  common  good 
one  seer  of  rice  at  control  price.  Free  service  at  present  consists 
in  helping  to  repair  village  communications,  build  new  roads, 
bridges,  etc.,  clear  tanks  and  above  all,  grow  more  food  in  their 
own  and  other  people’s  ‘badis’  (house  gardens)  by  planting  jal 
cochus 1  and  introducing  pani  phal1  (singhoria)  in  tanks  which  are 
at  present  choked  with  weeds  and  good  for  nothing  else. 

The  second  part  of  the  scheme  would  be  to  utilize  by-products 
by  manufacturing  useful  articles  out  of  cocoa-nut  shell  and  coir 
and  preserving  the  chhoba  and  machJca  (cocoanut  butter  and  oil 
cake)  as  a  stand-by  in  time  of  famine.  Cocoa-nut  shell  can  be 
turned  into  beautiful  tea-cups,  sugar  pots,  etc.,  as  experiments 
conducted  by  the  Kazirkhil  Camp  have  shown.  Coir  can  be  turn¬ 
ed  into  string  which  is  at  present  selling  at  Rs.  2-8-0  per  seer  and 
is  in  universal  demand  in  these  parts  as  an  indispensable  hut¬ 
building  material.  Cocoa-nut  shell  can  further  be  manufactured 
into  buttons.  Chhoba  and  machka  preserved  by  the  addition  of 
sugar  or  gur  or  by  salting  and  dehydration  represents  the  entire 
nourishing  content  of  the  cocoa-nut  which  is  nature’s  complete 
food.  The  only  thing  that  is  reduced  is  the  oil  content  which  is 
found  in  excess  of  the  human  requirement  in  the  natural  state. 
To  put  this  part  of  the  scheme  into  operation  will  be  needed  a 


1.  Plants  growing  in  water. 
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few  hand  machines  and  the  help  of  a  technical  expert  to  teach 
the  various  manufacturing  processes  to  the  people. 

So  far  only  the  first  part  of  the  scheme  and  a  very  srmll  par^ 
of  the  second  have  been  put  into  operation. 

Cocoa-nut  oil  production  was  started  on  the  17th  of  April. 
Production  for  the  first  fortnight  was  only  4  seers  and  odd.  It 
was  suspended  on  12th  June,  the  production  for  the  closing  and 
the  penultimate  weeks  respectively  being  16  and  14  tins  of 
19  seers  each,  equivalent  to  Rs.  1,216  and  Rs.  1,064.  The  total 
amount  of  oil  produced  so  far  is  nearly  50  tins  worth  Rs.  3,800. 
It  gave  occupation  in  the  closing  stages  to  130  families,  97  being 
Hindu  and  33  Mussaiman  and  in  fact  was  the  only  thing  that 
stood  between  them  and  starvation.  It  enables  a  woman  to  earn 
about  Rs.  2-2-0  per  day.  Total  amount  put  into  the  pockets  of 
the  poor  during  the  one  month  and  a  half  that  it  was  in  opera¬ 
tion  came  to  about  Rs.  1,600,  the  amount  of  share  capital  deposit 
with  the  co-operative  society  being  nearly  Rs.  900.  Some  of  the 
women  have  accumulated  amounts  up  to  Rs.  20  to  30  which  they 
had  never  done  in  their  life-time  before  and  all  this  in  one  month. 

Under  the  self-help  and  self-sufficiency  part  of  the  scheme, 
6,581  jal-cochus,  420  tan  cochus,  650  cotton  plants  plus  320  cotton 
seedlings  have  been  successfully  grown  in  the  five  villages  of 
Bhatialpur,  Karatkhil,  Mogarpara,  Narayanpur  and  Rezakpur  so 
far  and  are  estimated  to  yield  350  mds.  of  tubers  for  food  and 
1,950  lbs.  of  lint  equivalent  to  8,700  yards  of  cloth. 

Oil  is  delivered  by  the  producers  almost  throughout  the  week 
but  principally  on  the  two  market  days — Monday  and  Friday. 
Payment  is  made  on  the  spot  to  enable  them  to  make  their 
weekly  purchases  of  household  requirements  and  to  procure  a 
supply  of  cocoa-nuts  for  extracting  oil.  Cocoa  nut  market  subse¬ 
quently  went  up  from  8  and  10  cocoa-nuts  for  the  rupee  to  5  only, 
thus  making  cocoa-nut  oil  production  almost  uneconomical.  If 
production  is  to  be  resumed,  we  must  not  only  have  a  sufficient  cash 
advance  in  hand  to  cover  the  price  of  the  oil  delivered  and  received 
at  our  centre  during  the  fortnight  but  also  to  enable  us  to  stock  a 
sufficient  supply  of  cocoa-nuts  to  protect  the  producers  from  the 
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fluctuations  of  the  bi-weekly  local  market,  and  to  give  them  the 
benefit  of  cheap  cocoa-nut  market  in  Lakhipur  or  elsewhere  when 
ever  favourable  opportunity  may  present  itself.  We  must  have 
cash  advance  to  enable  us  to  purchase  a  sufficient  supply  of  tins 
or  screw-cap  barrels,  to  engage  a  tin-smith  for  sealing  them  as 
soon  as  they  are  filled  ana  to  meet  the  expenses  of  transporting 
tins  from  Karatkhil  to  Commilla,  Chandpur  or  elsewhere.  The 
following  is  a  rough  estimate  of  the  minimum  cash  advance  re¬ 
quired  to  work  the  scheme  on  the  basis  ot  a  fortnightly  delivery  of 
oil  against  cash  payment.  A  more  frequent  delivery  would  be  un¬ 
economical. 

Price  of  oil  to  be  paid  to  the  producers  at  the  rate 
of  Rs.  4/-  per  seer  on  a  fortnightly  estimate  of 
40  tins  of  nearly  1 9  seers  each 

For  stocking  cocoa-nuts 

For  the  purchase  of  tins  and  for  engaging  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  a  tin-smith 

Other  incidental  charges,  e.g.,  stocking  fuel  for  pre¬ 
servation  of  chJioba  and  machka  during  the  rainy 
season,  installing  pans  and  ovens  for  those  who 
are  too  poor  to  own  the  necessary  implements 
themselves 

Total 

f 

N.B.  The  whole  of  this  will  be  non-recurring  charge.  The 
cost  of  tins,  transport  of  oil,  sealing  of  tins,  etc.  will  not  be 
charged  to  the  expenses  of  production,  but  will  be  met  from 
subsidy  by  the  Kazirkhil  Camp.  This  will  ensure  utmost 
economy  in  overhead  expenses  and  automatically  check  any 
tendency  to  extravagance,  carelessness  or  watse. 

(This  deserves  wide  publicity.  On  the  way  to  Patna, 

6-8-47— M.K.G.) 

II 

INERT  THAKUR1  BECAME  A  LIVING  PRESENCE 

We  started  spinning  just  in  fun  as  a  recreation  and  a  sport 
in  which  I  and  my  chums  could  join.  There  were  about  fifty  boys 
and  girls  and  women  with  a  sprinkling  of  men  from  three  villages 
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of  Bhatialpur,  Karatkhil,  and  Mogarpara  to  begin  with.  They 
were  all  more  or  less  destitutes  and  constantly  living  under  a  pall 
of  fear  which  threatened  to  shatter  their  nerves.  The  charm 
which  saved  them  was  provided  by  collective  Ramanama  Kirtan 1 
and  spinning. 

The  story  of  the  former  I  must  reserve  for  some  future  occa¬ 
sion.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  it  sprang  from  an  experience  of  in¬ 
tense  inner  anguish  and  suffering  which  is  of  too  personal  and 
sacred  a  nature  to  be  set  down  here.  The  effect  was  nothing  short 
of  miraculous. 

Spinning  used  to  be  done  in  front  of  a  riot-ruined  Thakurghar 2 
on  bamboo  taklis 3,  which  the  spinners  had  made  with  their  own 
hands.  Carding  was  done  by  tunai 4.  When  seed  cotton  was  used, 
ginning  too  was  done  by  hand  without  any  appliance.  Nobody 
had  an  idea  at  that  time  as  to  how  the  yarn  would  be  utilized. 
It  was  just  a  labour  of  love  and,  therefore,  its  own  reward — a  joy 
for  ever. 

An  opportunity  soon  presented  itself  when  the  people  of 
Mogarpara  decided  to  install  the  Thakur  in  their  Thakurghar . 
They  wanted  a  note  from  me  to  enable  them  to  obtain  a  piece  of 
cloth  from  the  Government  Relief  Officer  for  an  asana  (altar 
cloth).  Their  request  made  me  feel  very  sad.  “Have  we  come  to 
this,”  I  told  them,  “that  even  our  Thakur  has  to  live  on  the  suf¬ 
ferance  of  the  ration  officer  ?  No,  we  shall  do  better.  I  shall 
teach  you  the  way”.  I  asked  them  to  collect  all  the  takli  yarn 
that  we  had  spun.  It  was  turned  into  a  piece  of  cloth  4  cubits 
long  by  26"  wide  overnight  by  a  nath  (scheduled  caste)  weaver  of 
Karatkhil  who  is  a  devotee  himself.  Weaving  at  such  short  notice 
was  made  possible  by  doubling  the  yarn  and  turning  it  into 
dosuti .5  Not  a  thread  was  wasted  of  the  very  first  yarn  spun  by 
these  novices. 

1.  Congregational  chanting  of  God’s  name,  being  a  hoary  Indian  re¬ 
ligious  practice. 

2.  The  shrine  of  a  deity,  place  of  congregational  worship,  equivalent 
of  a  village  church. 

3.  Twirligigs  for  spinning  thread. 

4.  Technical  process  of  aligning  the  cotton  fibres  with  the  help  of 
fingers  and  wooden  knife  preparatory  to  spinning. 

5.  Cloth  in  which  double  strands  of  yarn  are  used  for  warp  and 
woof. 
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In  the  same  wa}^,  not  a  pie  was  spent  on  prasad.  Thakur’s 
favour  cannot  be  purchased  by  money,  I  told  them.  It  is  not  a 
thing  to  be  bought  and  sold,  it  is  obtained  by  our  “sweat,  blood 
and  tears”.  Some  time  back  we  had  started  cocoa-nut  oil  pro¬ 
duction  as  a  supplementary  home  craft.  Necessity  was  the 
mother  of  invention.  With  rice  selling  at  Rs.  28  per  maund,  the 
little  boys  and  girls,  who  used  to  go  to  school  with  me  and  play 
with  me  and  sleep  with  me,  began  to  complain  of  empty  stomachs. 
Their  cry  of  distress  in  spite  of  their  willingness  to  work  wrung 
one’s  heart.  Cocoa-nut  oil  provided  the  answer.  It  put  into  the 
pockets  of  every  man,  woman  and  child,  who  worked,  from  Re.  1 
to  Rs.  2/10/-  per  day.  I  suggested  it  to  them  that  while  daily 
they  expressed  oil  for  themselves,  for  one  day  they  should  do  it 
for  their  Thakur.  They  agreed.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  cocoa- 
nuts  were  accordingly  purchased  and  distributed  among  various 
homes  that  evening  and  men  and  women  and  children  set  to  work 
with  a  joy  and  an  enthusiasm  which  had  only  to  be  seen  to  be  be¬ 
lieved.  Kitchen  fires  kept  burning  in  most  homes  till  11  and  12 
o’clock  that  night.  The  net  income  from  the  operation  came  to 
Rs.  16  and  odd,  out  of  which  Rs.  4  went  to  the  purchase  of 
jaggery. 

The  by-products  of  oil -machka1 2 3  arid  chhoba  (cocoa-nut  butter 
and  oil  cake)  were  converted  into  delicious  sandesh 2  by  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  gur  and  provided  prasad 3  at  the  evening  ceremony  in 
such  abundance  as  hardly  to  leave  room,  in  the  case  of  many,  for 
the  evening  meal.  That  left  a  net  saving  of  Rs.  12  and  odd- 
Daridranarayana' s4 5  gift  to  be  enjoyed  by  his  devotees  :  Tena  tyak- 
tena  bhunjitha 5  (enjoy  by  abandoning  it). 

1.  A  delicious  sweet,  creamy  substance  being  the  protein  and  min¬ 
eral  content  of  cocoanut  which  condenses  and  settles  down  as  cheese  when 
oil  is  separated.  It  has  a  high  nutritional  value. 

2.  A  delicious  sweet. 

3.  Sacramental  sweet  distributed  to  the  congregation  at  religious 
ceremonials. 

4.  The  name  given  in  Indian  philosophy  to  God  incarnated  as  suf¬ 
fering  humanity. 

5.  Being  a  part  of  the  celebrated  first  verse  of  Ishopanishad  which 

—  ( Continued  on  page  49) 
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The  Thakurghar  itself  was  erected  mostly  by  voluntary 
labour.  The  earth  for  the  plinth  was  dug  out  of  the  adjoining 
tank,  thus  deepening  and  improving  it  ;  the  mats  on  which  the 
congregation  sat  were  woven  by  a  widowed  sister  from 
the  village  out  of  cane  grown  in  her  hadi1.  As  an  offering  and 
mark  of  homage  to  the  deity,  the  people  of  the  village  cleared 
their  tank  of  water  hyacinth  and  repaired  its  dilapidated  em¬ 
bankment  by  working  till  late  in  the  night  although  several  of 
them  were  suffering  from  malarial  fever. 

In  the  place  of  the  image  of  the  Thalcur  was  installed  the 
Gita 2.  After  the  hdrilcirtana? ,  I  explained  to  the  gathering  how 
through  their  labour  of  love  they  had  converted  the  inert  Thakur 
into  a  living  presence  which  would  keep  them,  if  they  kept  their 
covenant  with  Him.  Their  Thakur  had  not  deserted  them  as 
some  of  them  had  complained.  It  was  they  who  had  betrayed 
their  Thakur  by  bartering  Him  for  their  miserable  belongings  and 
existence.  They  had  lost  Him,  but  He  would  come  back  to  them 
and  protect  them  if  they  pledged  themselves  never  to  let  that 
happen  again  even  if  it  cost  them  their  life.  They  had  weathered 
out  the  dark  days  of  lawlessness  and  terror  by  enveloping  them¬ 
selves  in  the  protecting  mantle  of  Ramanama ,  which  they  recited 
daily.  By  what  they  had  done  on  that  occasion,  they  had  given 
body  to  their  prayer.  They  were  faced  by  a  precarious  future. 

(' Continued  from  page  48)  — 

Gandhi ji  was  fond  of  quoting.  The  full  verse  runs 

“ isha — vasya  midam  Sarvam  yatkinch  jagatyam  jagat  ; 

Ten  tayakten  bhunjilha  magrudha  kasya  swidhanamT 

“God  the  Ruler  pervades  all  there  is  in  this  Universe.  Therefore, 
renounce  and  dedicate  all  to  Him  and  then  enjoy  or  use  the 
portion  that  may  fall  to  thy  lot.  Never  covet  anybody’s  pos¬ 
sessions.” 

L  Literally  an  orchard,  the  expression  is  used  in  Bengal  to  denote  a 
hutment  or  a  cluster  of  hutments  generally  owned  by  a  joint  family. 

2.  An  ancient  highly  philosophical  discourse  on  the  nature  of  the 
soul  and  the  philosophy  of  action  without  attachment  to  the  fruit  of 
action  which  Gandhiji  described  as  his  lexicon  of  ethics  and  guide  to 
action,  translated  into  English  verse  by  Sir  Edwin  Arnold  as  “The  Song 
Celestial”. 

3.  Chanting  of  the  praise  of  Hari  (God),  the  same  as  Ramnam  Kirtan. 
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When  East  Bengal  was  constituted  into  a  separate  sovereign 
State1  they  would  have  to  live  there  as  a  permanent  minority, 
entirely  dependent  for  its  safety  and  integrity  on  its  inner  re¬ 
sources.  But  a  minority  of  one  can  convert  itself  into  a  majority 
by  alliance  with  God.  What  they  had  done  that  evening  indi¬ 
cated  the  way  how  to  do  it.  “Your  Thakur  will  not  only  fill  you 
with  faith  which  dispels  all  fear,  but  also  provide  you  with  food 
and  clothing  so  that  you  will  never  go  hungry  or  naked  if  you 
continue  to  serve  Him  as  you  have  done  on  this  occasion.” 

The  pledge  was  accordingly  taken  by  all  by  observing  two 
minutes’  absolute  silence.  Cocoa-nut  oil  production  during  that 
season  brought  them  nearly  Rs.  1600  net  income  in  addition  to 
the  share  capital  deposit  of  Rs.  900  and  odd,  kept  on  their  behalf 
with  their  centre. 

In  front  of  their  Thakurghar ,  according  to  the  latest  report 
received  by  air  mail  today,  11  charkhas  (spinning  wTheels)  and 
22  taklis  are  now  plying  daily.  The  total  quantity  of  yarn  spun 
so  far  by  our  spinners  in  five  villages  is  over  one  maund  and  in  a 
month  or  so,  every  one  of  them  will  have  at  least  one  piece  of 
cloth  prepared  out  of  self- spun  yarn. 

Ill 

(a)  SACRED  MOMENTS 

The  saddest  spectacle  that  met  one  on  our  arrival  in  Noakhali 
was  that  of  women  with  their  bare  wrists  and  foreheads  without  the 
customary  auspicious  red  mark.  Their  conch-shell  bangles  had  been 
broken  and  the  auspicious  marks  forcibly  removed  by  the  rioters 
at  the  time  of  their  so-called  conversion.  In  some  cases  they  had 
themselves  removed  them  out  of  fear.”  Their  faces  were  joyless 
and  wan  and  in  their  eyes  was  the  hunted  animal  look  which 
wrung  one’s  heart.  Asa  rule  they  seldom  spoke  to  you  in  the 
open  but  took  you  into  the  privacy  of  their  inner  apartments  be¬ 
fore  they  dared  to  open  their  lips  and  pour  out  their  tale  of  woe. 
From  this  life-in-death  existence  they  were  resurrected  by  the 
magic  of  Ram  Nam.  I  had  nothing  else  to  give  them. 

1.  This  was  in  the  months  anterior  to  the  Partition  and  the  birth  of 
Pakistan  which  came  on  the  15th  August,  1947. 
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I  shall  never  forget  the  experience  when  for  the  first  time  I 
assembled  a  group  of  them  in  a  devastated  Badi  in  Shahpur  and 
made  them  recite  Ram  Nam.  They  were  all  poor  folk— the  poor¬ 
est  of  the  poor — Dhobis  (washermen),  Malis  (gardeners)  and 
Chowlcidars  (watchmen).  Their  masters  had  fled  leaving  them  to 
look  after  their  Badis.  As  we  approached,  a  small  group  of 
children  had  run  inside  their  house  at  the  sight  of  strangers.  “Till 
a  short  time  ago”,  their  parents  told  us,  “we  all  used  to  wear 
Muslim  dress”.  A  Maulvi1  used  to  go  daily  to  teach  them 
Namaz2.  They  lived  under  a  pall  of  fear. 

“We  have  no  earthly  helpers  ;  we  are  helpless”,  they  told  us. 

“Do  you  ever  take  Ram  Nam  ?”  I  asked  them. 

“We  dare  not.” 

“Even  in  your  homes  V 

“No,  not  even  in  our  homes.  You  do  not  know  what  we 
have  been  through”. 

“Then  begin  doing  it  from  today — now  here,  with  me.” 

They  agreed.  As  the  singing  gathered  volume,  they  became 
altogether  oblivious  of  their  surroundings.  A  new  light  spread 
over  their  countenance.  They  had  found  the  “Help  of  the  help¬ 
less.” 

The  next  step  was  to  gather  all  of  them  from  two  villages  in 
one  place  and  hold  a  Hari  Kirtan  jointly.  It  proved  to  be  even  a 
greater  success  and  for  the  first  time  since  the  riots,  the  blast  of 
a  conch-shell  was  heard  in  Shahpur  Bazar.  It  had  a  strange  se¬ 
quel.  But  I  must  leave  that  for  the  present. 

Rehabilitation  had  commenced  late  in  the  village  ofKar- 
atkhil.  To  commemorate  it  an  inter-caste  dinner  was  held  in 
April  last.  A  procession  of  Muslims  from  Shahpur  Bazar  that 
happened  to  pass  over  the  District  Board  Road  just  then,  shout¬ 
ing  slogans  of  “Allah-o-Akbar”,  had  the  effect  of  throwing  the 
whole  gathering  into  a  commotion.  Someone  from  among  the 
processionists  had  entered  into  a  Mali's  Badi — so  ran  the  report 
— and  beaten  the  Mali's  little  boy  who  happened  to  be  alone 


1.  A  Muslim  divine. 

2.  Muslim  form  of  prayer. 
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there.  The  culprit  could  not  be  traced.  I  followed  up  the  pro 
cessionists  to  Sonepara  Bazar.  With  several  of  them  J  had  made 
friends,  and  found  that  they  meant  no  trouble.  When  I  returned, 
the  dinner  was  still  in  progress.  I  asked  the  gathering  to  indi¬ 
cate  by  raising  their  hands  as  to  how  many  of  them  had  not  been 
unnerved  by  the  shouting  and  the  rest.  In  reply  five  hands  from 
among  men  and  three  onty  from  among  women  went  up. 

The  next  morning  after  a  sleepless  night,  I  began  to  make 
them  recite  together  Bam  Nam.  At  first  I  used  to  gather  in  one 
place  members  of  each  Badi  and  explain  to  them  the  inner  mean¬ 
ing  and  significance  of  the  Name.  Afterwards  they  began  to  as¬ 
semble  from  all  the  Badis  in  front  of  their  devastated  Thakur- 
ghar.  The  gist  of  what  I  told  them  in  scores  of  heart-to-heart 
talks  was  that  if  they  had  a  living  faith  in  God  and  walked  in  His 
fear  always,  they  would  know  no  other  fear.  Fear  of  death  turn¬ 
ed  men  into  cowards  and  yet  was  there  a  man  who  being  bom 
could  escape  death  ?  On  the  reverse,  v  as  there  any  to  whom 
death  could  come  twice  ?  Which  was  better  then — to  face  the 
miscreant’s  dagger  like  a  man  while  defending  one’s  honour  and 
religion  or  to  purchase  a  brief  cowardly  reprieve  only  to  die  of 
sickness,  old  age  or  disease  after  prolonged  agony  and  suffering  ? 
If  they  really  regarded  God  as  Father,  why  should  they  be  afraid 
at  the  prospect  of  meeting  Him  in  answer  to  His  call  ?  Did  they 
not  believe  that  not  a  sparrow  falls  without  His  will  ?  And  to 
illustrate  the  remark,  I  told  them  the  story  wdnch  the  late 
Maulana  Shaukat  Ali  used  so  often  to  relate  of  a  condemned  pris¬ 
oner  in  Yervada  Prison,  who,  all  through  the  night  previous  to 
his  execution  for  wife-murder,  danced  and  sang  in  his  cell,  the 
song  : 

“Bedeck  thyself,  0  !  dapper  youngman,  prepare  thyself 
for  the  journey  to  thy  beloved’s  place.” 

If  they  really  believed  that  God  was  their  friend  and  pro¬ 
tector,  they  would  rejoice  to  meet  Him.  Such  living  faith  would 
make  the  weakest  of  them  more  than  a  match  for  physically  the 
strongest.  Arms  would  have  no  terrifying  effect  upon  them  since 
arms  could  not  further  accentuate  death  Supposing,  I  put  it  to 
them,  a  horde  of  hooligans,  armed  with  ‘lathis’  and  daggers,  came 
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upon  them  while  they  were  engaged  in  singing  Ramdhun,  and  the 
women  and  children  instead  of  collapsing  or  running  helter  skelter 
at  their  sight,  remained  absorbed  in  their  singing,  oblivious  of 
their  presence,  the  hooligans  would  be  non-plussed.  They  would 
feel  that  those  unarmed  women  and  children  had  something  in 
them  which  they  (the  hooligans)  lacked  —a  power  that  was  superior 
to  that  of  arms  and  which  enabled  them  to  remain  undismayed 
even  in  the  face  of  death.  The  condition  was  that  the  latter 
should  neither  tremble,  nor  turn  pale,  nor  harbour  resentment  or 
ill-will  in  their  hearts.  Woman  was  looked  npon,  and  she  re¬ 
garded  herself,  as  the  “  weaker  vessel  That  was  perhaps  true 
when  the  contest  was  of  arms,  but  since  the  inauguration  of 
Satyagrah  era,  the  situation  had  been  reversed.  In  Satyagrah, 
not  only  could  women  take  an  equal  part  in  the  struggle  with 
men,  they  could  lead.  They  had  an  infinite  capacity  for  patient 
suffering.  In  their  homes  they  had  wielded,  unconsciously  per¬ 
haps,  the  weapon  of  Satyagrah  since  the  beginning  of  time.  Men 
might  delude  themselves  with  the  belief  that  they  could  defend 
themselves  by  the  strength  of  their  right  arm,  though  in  practice 
they  had  seen  its  futility,  but  women  had  nothing  else  to  rely 
upon  except  God  and  the  power  of  Satyagrah.  “Ram  Nam, 
therefore,  must  mean  everything  to  you.  If  it  comes  not  merely 
from  your  lips  only,  but  from  your  heart  so  that  it  becomes  a  liv¬ 
ing  presence  with  you  and  shows  in  the  littlest  of  your  little  acts, 
I  promise  that  in  future  it  will  not  be  you  who  will  tremble  be¬ 
fore  the  goonda,  it  is  the  latter  who  will  tremble  before  you”. 

The  last  words  came  from  the  depths  without  any  premedi¬ 
tation  and  in  spite  of  myself  almost.  I  confess,  if  I  had  time  to 
ratiocinate,  I  might  have  trembled  before  giving  these  words 
utterance. 

It  was  no  easy  task  in  the  beginning  to  persuade  the  women 
to  come  out  of  their  seclusion  and  stand  erect  in  regular  rows,  fac¬ 
ing  men  and  sing  Ramdhun  to  the  accompaniment  of  tal1  in  a  loud 
voice,  free  from  embarrassment.  But  gradually  they  got  used  to 
it.  At  first  men  used  to  lead  and  the  women  followed.  But  after 
some  time  the  arrangement  was  reversed.  They  led  and  the  men 
followed. 


1.  Beating  of  time. 
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The  routine  which  we  followed  was  to  have  RamdJiun  Kirtan 
in  our  Badi  in  Bhatialpur  early  in  the  morning  to  the  sounding  of 
the  gong  (Kansa).  The  signal  was  picked  up  by  the  adjoining 
village  where  a  small  party  of  us  proceeded  next,  singing  Bamdhun 
to  the  accompaniment  of  tal  all  the  way.  As  soon  as  we  reached 
there,  the  gong  would  be  beaten  there  and  that  served  as  a  signal  for 
the  third  village,  which  we  visited  next,  with  more  members  added 
to  our  party.  The  return  journey  was  utilised  to  teach  the  little 
bo3^s  and  girls  some  songs  and  mantaras1,  which  later  formed  part 
ol  their  regular  prayer  at  all  functions.  After  Ramdhun  kirtan 
they  all  dispersed  and  engaged  in  scavenging  and  sanitation  work 
in  their  respective  Badis,  which  was  an  essential  part  of  our  pro- 
gramme.  I,  with  my  doctor  colleague,  would  then  visit  the  sick 
and  ailing  patients.  Incidentally,  this  enabled  us  to  teach  the 
boys  and  girls  accompanying  us  a  little  nursing,  care  of  the  sick 
and  elementary  rules  of  health.  In  the  afternoon  we  all  assembl¬ 
ed  in  one  place  and  had  an  hour’s  Talkli  Upasana2  in  perfect 
silence. 

( b )  SACRED  MOMENTS 

Little  occasions  now  and  then  provided  miniature  rehearsals 
and  test  of  faith.  Women  and  even  our  little  boys  and  girls 
took  pledges  that  they  would  shed  the  fear  of  death  and  go  un¬ 
accompanied  on  a  dark  night  to  any  place  that  they  might  be 
ordered  to,  without  a  lantern.  I  sent  two  little  girls  from  my 
Badi  to  the  village  adjoining  ours.  They  were  given  an  electric 
torch  which,  however,  they  were  not  to  use  unless  they  really 
felt  afraid.  Of  course,  I  sent  a  friend  after  them  to  keep  watch 
unobserved.  The  path  lay  through  a  thick  betel-nut  garden 
where  even  in  the  day  time  the  Sun  seldom  penetrated.  On  the 
previous  day  a  woman  in  that  village  had  been  so  frightened  by 
the  shouting  of  a  Muslim  procession  that  she  ran  to  a  neighbour¬ 
ing  Badi  to  seek  shelter  and  at  night  got  high  temperature  as  a 
result  of  fright.  The  girls  visited  her  and  put  heart  into  her 
so  much  so  that  she  afterwards  accompanied  them  back  to  our 


1.  Sacred  verses. 

2.  Sacramental  spinning  as  an  act  of  dedication  and  prayer. 
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place  at  half  past  ten  at  night  to  tell  me  that  she  too  had  taken 
the  pledge  to  shed  fear  and  would  never  again  behave  as  she  had 
done  on  the  previous  day.  She  insisted  on  returning  to  her  Badi 
alone  and  without  a  lantern,  unescorted  by  the  girls,  whom  I  had 
asked  to  accompany  her  and  she  did  go  alone.  One  elderly 
widowed  sister  of  our  Badi  who  was  known  as  Thakurma 
(literally  grandmother)  caused  a  sensation  even  among  the 
Muslims  by  going  alone  after  dusk  to  Kafla  Toli  wdiich  was  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  very  unsafe.  “Bat  0  !  s'ie  is  from  Bhatialpur — that 
explains”,  they  exclaimed  as  she  passed  through  the  village  of 
Karpara — the ‘grim  site  of  the  tragedy  of  Rai  Saheb  Rajendra  Lai 
Chowdhry’s  family  a  few  months  back.  “No,  no,  she  is  a  Nepali”1, 
exclaimed  some  others  because  of  her  somewhat  Nepalese 
features.  “You  will  all  become  Nepalese  if  you  come  and  stay 
in  our  Badi  for  a  fortnight”,  she  answered  back.  Since  then  she 
is  known  amongst  us  as  “Nepali  Ma2”.  When  a  couple  of  months 
later  I  was  woken  up  at  midnight  to  go  to  Gopire  Bag  where  a 
Mali’s  Badi  wTas  threatened  to  be  fired  by  some  local  bad 
characters  “within  an  hour’s  time”,  I  took  with  me  only 
Thakurma  and  one  of  the  tw  o  girls.  About  the  same  time  a 
deputation  came  one  day  from  the  village  of  Sindurpur  where  a 
dacoity  had  taken  place  on  the  previous  day.  They  were  afraid 
to  return  to  their  village  without  an  escort,  as  it  was  dusk.  Two 
girls  offered  to  accompany  them.  They  did  not  ask  for  an  escort 
after  that  and  went  back  alone. 

On  another  occasion  when  I  went  to  see  a  riot  leader,  who 
was  absconding  and  spreading  terror  in  the  country-side  by 
organizing  gangs  from  his  hiding  so  that  men  turned  pale  and 
trembled  at  his  name,  two  little  girls  from  the  village  of 
Mogarpara  walked  into  his  Badi  and  stood  before  us  while  we 
were  walking.  One  of  them  had  her  maternal  uncle  murdered 
by  this  gang  leader  during  the  Gopire  Bag  massacre.  She  had 
taken  the  pledge  that  she  would  go  and  tell  him  to  his  face  that 
he  was  free  to  cut  her  throat  as  he  had  her  uncle’s  but  she  was 
not  afraid  of  him  and  she  would  not  tremble  or  run  away. 

“Do  you  know  where  you  have  come  I  asked  them. 


1.  Nepalese  are  known  for  their  bravery. 

2.  Literally  mother. 
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“Yes.  K.’s  Badi”. 

“Do  you  know  K.  ?  Rave  you  met  him  ?” 

“No.” 

“Well  then,  here  he  is”,  I  said,  “pointing  to  the  person  sit¬ 
ting  next  to  me.  Are  you  now  satisfied  that  he  is  just  an  ordi¬ 
nary  human  being  like  you  and  me  and  not  a  monster  with  a 
tail  and  horns  ?” 

They  laughed,  K.  joining. 

“And  do  you  know  these  girls  ?”,  I  asked  K. 

“No”. 

“Well  then,  one  of  them,”  pointing  to  the  elder  of  the  two, 
“had  her  uncle  murdered  at  Gopire  Bag.  She  has  come  to  tell 
you  that  you  are  free  to  cut  her  throat  too.  But  she  would 
neither  tremble  nor  run  away.” 

The  little  girl  nodded  her  head  as  I  spoke  these  words  and  K. 
laughed  an  uneasy,  dry  laugh. 

In  the  month  of  May  there  were  a  series  of  dacoities  by  one 
of  the  gangs  organised  by  this  person.  Finally  they  came  to 
Karatkhil,  denuded  a  deserted  Badi  of  ail  the  ripe  cocoa-nuts  on 
the  trees  and  held  a  picnic  on  unripe  ones,  leaving  behind  a 
trenchful  of  drained  dabs.1  Our  reply  was  to  organise  night 
watches.  I  gathered  together  all  the  men,  women  and  children 
of  Karatkhil  in  front  of  their  ruined  Thakurgarh.  where  they 
daily  held  Ramdhun  Kirtan.  “Now,  tell  me  how  many  from 
among  you  are  prepared  to  take  part  in  the  night  watch  ?” 
Almost  all  the  women  raised  their  hands.  Three  from  among  the 
men  abstained.  I  suggested,  and  my  suggestion  was  acclaimed 
with  loud  laughter,  that  those  who  were  not  prepared  or  unwilling 
to  join  in  the  night  watch  be  made  to  take  charge  of  the  children 
and  other  household  duties  and  free  the  women-folk  for  the 
night  duty. 

I  then  asked  the  women  if  they  were  ready  to  set  out  on 
their  night  rounds. 

“Yes,  but  in  your  company”,  they  replied. 

“Now,  that  is  not  fair”,  1  admonished  them.  “You  said 
you  had  faith  in  God.” 


1.  Tender  green  cocoa-nut  prized  for  its  delicious  water  content. 
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‘  ‘Yes,  that  we  have  but  we  have  tested  yon  and  we  have 
faith  that  with  the  help  of  God  your  resourcefulness  will  find  an 
answer  for  every  emergency.  You  will  not  let  us  perish.” 

I  now  know  what  sort  of  faith  you  have  in  me  from  the 
proof  you  have  just  given  of  your  faith  in  God.  I  tell  you,  you 
are  living  in  a  fool’s  paradise  if  you  think  that  I  shall  be  able  to 
save  your  life  under  any  circumstance.  Why,  I  cannot  save  even 
my  own.  The  only  ingenuity  I  possess  is  that  I  have  faith  that 
if  death  comes  in  the  performance  of  one’s  duty,  it  is  the  best 
thing  for  us.  Even  that  faith  has  yet  to  be  tested.  Now  tell 
me,  after  what  I  have  told  you — and  you  must  take  it  to  be  the 
literal  truth  if  you  have  faith  in  me — how~  many  of  you  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  come  out  with  me,  knowing  my  limitations  ?” 

In  reply,  one  after  another  the  hands  began  to  drop  till 
only  seven  remained.  “We  shall  face  death  in  your  company”, 
they  said.  “To  tell  you  the  truth”,  one  of  them  added,  “we  are 
not  afraid  of  death  but  we  may  be  dishonoured.”  I  told  them 
that  no  one  could  take  away  the  honour  of  a  woman  who  was 
not  afraid  to  die.  Purity  was  a  woman’s  best  shield  and  protec¬ 
tion.  It  should  arm  her  with  the  strength  to  go  forth  and  face 
danger,  not  cause  her  to  run  away  from  it.  In  the  final  analysis 
it  was  again  a  question  of  a  living  faith  in  God,  which  alone 
could  give  one  the  courage  to  die  without  fear,  anger  or  retalia¬ 
tion  in  one’s  heart.  The  argument  went  home. 

I  selected  one  out  of  the  seven  and  told  her  to  go  to  the 
adjoining  village  alone.  “If  you  are  really  ready  to  face  death 
in  my  company,  surely,  you  should  be  ready  to  face  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  danger  at  my  order.”  “Take  Ram  Nam  if  fear  grips  the 
heart’,’  I  suggested. 

She  hesitated  for  a  moment,  then  took  a  deep  breath  and 
uttered  with  a  groan  two  words  only,  “Hey,  Bhagwan”1  and  set 
forth  with  clenched  fists  in  the  darkness  and  the  mud.  Her 
name  was  K.  One  after  another  the  rest  of  the  seven  followed 
suit.  Thereafter  they  regularly  joined  in  the  night  watch  and 
I  do  not  remember  a  single  occasion  when  I  knocked  at  the  door 
of  any  one  of  them  in  the  small  or  long  hours  of  the  night  and 
they  hesitated  or  failed  to  respond. 


1.  O  !  God. 
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The  finale  came  not  long  afterwards.  One  day  while  K.  was 
alone  in  her  Supari  Bagan  (betel-nut  garden)  answering  the  call 
of  nature,  A.,  a  notorious  miscreant  of  the  locality  who  had  been 
prowling  about  her  house  for  a  number  of  days,  came  up  and 
stood  before  her  making  indecent  gestures,  whereupon  she  hastily 
got  up  and  took  shelter  in  her  house,  and  narrated  the  whole 
story  to  her  father.  The  matter  was  reported  to  me.  I  sent 
word  to  the  miscreant,  whom  I  had  to  tackle  more  than  once 
before  in  connection  with  some  other  offences,  that  unless 
speedy  redress  was  forthcoming  it  would  be  a  serious  matter. 
The  miscreant  thereupon  came  to  me  full  of  apologies  and  w  anted 
to  have  a  “hearing”.  I  told  him  that  he  had  done  me  personally 
no  wrong.  If  he  was  sincere  in  his  repentance  he  ought  to  give 
satisfaction  to  the  complainant.  Since  his  was  an  offence  against 
a  woman,  he  must  appear  before  a  Darbar  (court)  composed  of 
women  and  take  the  verdict  at  their  hands.  All  would  depend 
upon  his  making  a  clean  breast  of  the  matter.  At  the  same  time 
the  case  was  reported  to  the  Union  Board  President’s  Panchayat. 
They  fixed  the  hearing  for  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon.  The 
time  for  women’s  darbar  was  2  p.m.  There  is  a  joke  amongst 
us  that  clocks  in  Noakhali  space-time  have  only  three  hours — 
morning,  noon  and  evening.  So  both  the  appointments  were 
reduced  to  the  common  denominator  (afternoon)  and  both  the 
Union  Board  President’s  Panchayat  and  the  Women’s  Court 
assembled  at  6  p.m.  Naturally  men  had  to  wait.  The  women’s 
Court  was  held  first. 

It  was  a  great  day.  For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
locality  a  miscreant  was  going  to  be  tried  for  an  offence  against  a 
woman  by  a  court  composed  wholly  of  women.  Coming  after  the 
August  happenings,  it  seemed  almost  incredible.  And  so,  in  spite 
of  deep  mud,  following  upon  the  previous  night’s  heavy  rain  and 
inundated  Khals1  over  one  hundred  women  and  girls  came  wading 
through  waist-deep  water  from  over  four  villages,  singing 
Ramdhun.  No  men  were  allowed  to  be  present.  I  and  my 
colleague  and  interpreter,  were  present  by  grace.  In  introducing 
the  case  I  told  them  that  I  expected  them  to  be  firm  and  fearless 
but  forgiving.  Their  object  should  not  be  to  humiliate  or  to 


1.  Small  water  channels  found  all  over  Noakhali  (East  Bengal)' 
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punish  but  to  reform.  The  complainant  then  narrated  her  ex¬ 
perience.  Faced  by  that  tribunal  and  the  strong  feeling  against 
him,  the  accused  began  to  waver  and  quibble.  I  then  left  the 
meeting,  leaving  him  to  be  tackled  by  the  women,  after  giving 
the  warning  that  to  excuse  himself  would  be  to  accuse  himself. 
The  women  had  a  very  straight  talk  with  him  and  succeeded  in 
putting  the  fear  of  God  into  him.  Within  fifteen  minutes  I  was 
called  back  and  he  made  a  full,  clean  confession,  which  was  re¬ 
corded  on  the  spot.  In  his  statement  he  addressed  the  complain¬ 
ant  as  “mother”,  asked  her  forgiveness  and  offered  to  take  any 
punishment  that  might  be  given  to  him. 

In  view  of  his  past  record  during  and  before  the  riots,  some 
women  were  inclined  to  be  sceptical  about  his  repentance  and 
wanted  an  ‘exemplary’  punishment  to  be  given  to  him,  but  they 
ultimately  decided  to  see  the  verdict  of  the  Union  Board  Presi¬ 
dent’s  Panchayat  first. 

He  was  then  produced  before  the  Panchayat  of  Local 
Muslims,  including  the  President  of  the  Union  Board.  They  gave 
a  very  severe  sentence  which,  in  view  of  his  voluntary  confession 
and  surrender,  wa.«  commuted  at  my  instance  into  execution  of  a 
bond  of  Rs.  100  for  good  conduct  in  future  and  a  public  apology 
to  the  woman  complainant,  which  was  done  with  due  ceremony 
according  to  the  traditional  local  custom. 

The  women  were  satisfied  and  almost  began  to  evince  a 
motherly  interest  in  the  reform  of  the  accused  whom  they  told 
that  if  he  asked  forgiveness  of  God  from  his  heart  as  he  had  done 
of  them,  God  would  surely  help  him  reform  his  character  and 
keep  on  to  the  right  path. 

In  pointing  out  the  moral  of  the  incident  to  the  women’s 
gathering,  I  recalled  the  promise  that  if  they  took  Ram  Nam 
from  their  hearts  and  not  merely  from  their  lips,  in  future  it 
would  not  be  they  who  would  have  to  tremble  before  the  goondas, 
it  would  be  the  latter  who  would  tremble  before  them  and  how 
it  had  come  true  to  the  extent  that  they  had  genuinely  taken  to 
that  mantra.  There  has  been  no  major  incident  of  this  character 
in  our  four  villages  since.  Later,  as  a  token  of  the  new  spirit  and 
as  a  symbol  of  equality  with  men,  the  women  and  girls  adopted 
coats  as  the  uniform  to  be  worn  at  all  functions. 


CHAPTER  VIII 


In  Placid  Sewagram 

The  previous  chapter  dealt  with  an  extraordinary  experiment 
under  extraordinary  circumstances.  Here  is  the  account  of  an 
experiment  conducted  under  normal  conditions  in  a  typical 
village  about  five  miles  from  the  nearest  railway  station. 

Soon  after  the  Basic  Education  Conference  of  January  1945, 
Gandhiji  put  Shrimati  Shanta  Nirulkar  to  work  out  his  ideas  on 
adult  education  in  the  Sewagram  village.  What  Shrimati  Shanta 
Nirulkar  was  able  to  achieve  is  best  told  in  her  own  words. 
Below  is  reproduced  a  paper  she  submitted  to  the  Unesco  Seminar 
on  “Rural  Adult  Education  for  Community  Action”.  It  is  en¬ 
titled  “Co-operatives  in  Adult  Education”,  and  covers  most  of 
her  work. 

CO-OPERATIVES  IN  ADULT  EDUCATION 

The  aims  and  objects  of  adult  education  in  ‘Nai  TalinT1  are 
to  educate  the  village  adults  to  lead  better,  fuller  and  richer 
lives  both  as  individuals  and  as  members  of  the  communitv. 
‘Nai  TalinT  is  education  for  life.  Therefore,  it  will  touch  the  life 
of  the  village  at  all  points,  and  will  utilise  life  situations  for  the 
above  purpose.  As  the  bulk  of  the  people  of  India  live  in 
villages  the  adult  education  activities  of  the  Hindustani  Talimi 
Sangh2  are  planned  for  the  needs  of  rural  areas. 

Usually  adult  education,  at  least  in  practice,  means  mere 
literacy.  But  as  true  education  must  prepare  the  adult  for  life, 
so  it  should  centre  in  some  life  activity.  Literacy  alone,  without 
any  relation  to  the  every  day  life  activity  of  the  villager,  will 
have  no  stability,  because  there  is  no  force  of  experience  in  it  to 
keep  it  alive.  Therefore,  Gandhiji  rightly  insisted  that  education 

1.  ‘Nai  TalinT  (New  Education)  is  the  system  of  education  started 
by  Gandhiji. 

2.  H.T.S.  is  the  institution  started  by  Gandhiji  to  carry  out  his 
programme  of  ‘Nai  TalinT. 
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should  begin  with  some  life  activity  and  should  continue  through 
life  activity  throughout  life.  #  This  is  much  more  true  in  adult 
education  than  in  the  education  of  children. 

Man  cannot  be  happy  unless  he  gets  his  daily  bread,  good, 
healthy  surroundings,  shelter  over  his  head  and  clothes  to  protect 
him  from  heat  and  cold.  In  short,  he  must  have  at  least  all  the 
necessities  of  life  within  his  reach. 

India  with  all  her  human  and  natural  resources  is  steeped  in 
poverty.  Nature  also  is  unkind  to  her  year  in  and  year  out. 
Even  though  the  major  part  of  the  population  live  in  villages, 
there  is  very  little  cooperation  between  the  various  units  of  this 
vast  cornu  unity.  The  purchasing  power  of  a  villager  is  inadequate 
and  cannot  prevent  starvation.  His  own  limitations  are  so  great 
and  his  social  and  moral  strength  is  so  small,  that  he  has  no  choice 
but  to  make  a  bad  bargain  with  a  moneyed  man  or  ‘mahajan’  in 
the  city.  His  hands  are  tied,  but  the  ‘mahajan’  is  his  saviour  for 
the  time  being.  He  cannot  trust  his  own  neighbour  in  the  village. 
The  spirit  of  enterprise  is  lacking  in  him,  the  fear  of  his  own 
weakness  and  the  weakness  in  others  prevails  everywhere.  There¬ 
fore,  he  becomes  self-centred  and  narrow  in  his  outlook  on  life. 

A  worker  in  adult  education  should  realise  that  unless  there 
is  a  complete  change  in  the  lives  of  the  adults,  the  growing  genera¬ 
tion  is  in  social  danger.  The  question  is  how  to  bring  about  that 
change  ?  What  should  be  the  method  ?  Will  it  be  social  work 
or  an  adult  education  programme  ? 

An  Indian  farmer  or  farm-labourer  is  physically  as  strong 
and  naturally  as  intelligent  as  his  counterpart  in  any  part  of  the 
world,  and  yet  in  most  places  he  is  poor,  ignorant,  in  debt  and 
unhealthy.  The  income  from  individual  effort  is  so  low  that  it  has 
killed  all  ambition,  initiative,  and  desire  for  a  better  life  in  him. 
If  he  has  to  make  his  life  fuller  and  happier  he  must  understand 
his  inherent  strength  and  ability  to  solve  his  own  problems, 
if  not  singly,  then  collectively. 

We  are  quite  aware  that  the  life  of  an  adult  is  already  form¬ 
ed.  His  habits  and  his  ways  of  life  are  fixed.  It  is  difficult  to 
change  these  fixed  habits  unless  he  desires  the  change  himself. 
So  the  first  thing  necessary  is  this  awakening  of  the  desire  for 
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change,  for  a  healthy  and  active  life  and  moral  strength.  This 
can  only  be  done  by  developing  that  consciousness  of  power  which 
is  inherent  in  every  man  and  woman  however  humble.  This  is 
our  adult  education.  Let  the  man  understand  what  he  is  and 
what  a  well-developed  adult  ought  to  be. 

The  second  thing  is  that  true  education  requires  a  proper  at¬ 
mosphere.  feo  to.  develop  in  the  adults  the  desired  qualities  an 
atmosphere  is  needed  of  enterprise,  self-reliance,  honesty  and 
enthusiasm  to  shoulder  one  s  responsibilities,  sometimes  singly 
and  more  often  collectively.  We  have  to  create  an  atmosphere  for 
collective  effort  to  better  the  life  of  the  individual  which  will  in 
turn  help  in  bringing  about  a  change  in  the  social  order. 

The  third  point  in  adult  education  is  the  building  up  of  char¬ 
acter.  If  there  is  an  example  ol  good  character  before  the  adults, 
they  will  feel  the  moral  strength  in  good  character.  At  present 
due  to  poverty,  disease,  and  difficulties  they  are  weak  ;  they  are 
fighting  against  odds  and  the  only  power  they  see  in  others  is 
that  of  money  of  which  they  are  afraid. 

The  task  of  an  adult  education  worker  is  to  create  an  atmos¬ 
phere  of  confidence,  so  that  individuals  may  be  spurred  to 
effort.  The  life  activity  or  activities  through  which  education  is 
to  proceed,  should  be  organised  and  the  responsibilities  distribu¬ 
ted  among  the  group  of  people  in  question  who  wifi  help  each 
other  in  their  respective  assignments  with  honesty,  learning 
through  doing  the  method  and  value  of  co-ordination  and  co-oper¬ 
ation.  This  will  help  in  creating  confidence  in  one  another  and 
will  create  a  new  spirit  of  co-operation  and  self-reliance.  Thus 
the  spirit  of  the  new  social  order  will  enter  in  every-day  com¬ 
munity  life. 

The  principle  of  the  co-operative  method  is  to  educate  men 
to  realise  the  power  born  out  of  shouldering  the  burden  of  the 
common  good  collectively.  They  should  know  that  when  they 
are  divided  they  are  weak,  when  they  work  together  their  strength 
is  increased  and  the  burden  of  work  of  each  individual  is  much 
less.  If  every  member  of  a  family  contributes  to  it  through  some 
productive  activity  he  helps  his  own  family  and  at  the  same  time 
gives  something  to  the  community.  His  effort  should  be  creative 
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and  not  destructive  or  harmful  to  social  life.  Then  alone  is  it 
possible  to  talk  of  individual  development  as  well  as  social  de¬ 
velopment  in  adult  education. 

That  is  why  in  Gandhiji’s  conception  of  education  self-support 
and  self  reliance  have  such  an  important  place.  An  educated  man 
ought  to  be  self  supporting,  physically,  socially,  and  moralty  ; 
every  adult,  whether  man  or  woman,  who  shares  the  family’s 
resources  must  make  his  or  her  contribution  to  the  family 
income.  To  allow  one  member  of  the  family  to  bear  the  whole 
burden  as  is  the  ccse  at  present  is  not  co-operation  at  all.  Those 
who  share  the  food  must  also  share  the  work. 

Gandhiji  held  that  every  administrator  should  understand 
what  was  meant  by  adult  education  in  its  essence,  and  its  econo¬ 
mics.  “Today  three  quarters  of  our  income”,  he  said,  “is  swal¬ 
lowed  up  by  the  military  budget.  If  one  has  to  pay  three  quar¬ 
ters  of  one’s  income  to  the  door-keeper,  one  is  in  a  bad  way.  Our 
administration  should  be  so  simple  as  to  be  within  the  grasp  and 
comprehension  of  the  villager.  Adult  education  of  my  concep¬ 
tion  is  all-comprehensive.  It  covers  the  entire  field  including  ad¬ 
ministration.  Properly  developed,  it  should  not  involve  much 
expenditure. 

“Adult  education  centres  would  take  the  form  of  producing 
and  consuming  co-operatives.  Adult  education  activity  would 
include  training  in  the  working  of  Gram  Panchayat,  \Tillage  Indus¬ 
tries,  etc.  The  plan  when  perfectly  set  into  motion  would  pro¬ 
vide  its  own  finance.  All  income  and  expenditure  would  relate 
to  one  or  the  other  of  its  activities.  I  leave  out  charity.  It  can 
have  no  place  in  our  scheme.  If,  however,  any  one  donates 
monev  unsolicited  for  our  work,  we  mav  accent  it,  and  enter  it 
in  our  miscellaneous  receipts.  As  for  literacy,  health,  sani¬ 
tation,  etc.,  they  will  have  an  assured  place  in  our  scheme  of 
adult  education. 

“If  we  carry  out  this  programme  in  its  true  form,  it  will  re¬ 
sult  in  the  advancement  of  the  entire  adult  population  in  intelli¬ 
gence  and  integrity  of  character.  That  is  why  I  have  said  that  it 
does  not  matter  if  the  progress  seem  slow.  We  must  be  deter¬ 
mined  not  to  try  to  artificially  stimulate  it  with  the  help  of 
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money  power.  Just  as  the  accumulation  and  possession  of  money 
gives  power  so  also  does  the  development  and  organisation  of  co¬ 
operative  effort  give  power  which  is  beyond  all  our  expectations. 

“I  have  presented  to  you  the  blue  print  of  a  grand  edifice. 
Give  me  earth,  sand,  stones  and  human  labour.  You  can  leave 
out  money.  I  do  not  need  it  for  my  purpose.  It  is  my  dream 
that  if  we  proceed  on  these  lines,  in  a  short  time  there  will  be 
peace  and  prosperity,  health  and  happiness,  in  our  villages.  If 
this  does  not  happen  we  must  conclude  that  there  is  some  defect 
in  our  ‘Nai  Talim’  (New  Education).” 

These  are  the  principles  which  we  have  tried  to  work  out  at 
Sewagram.  I  add  some  examples  of  co-operative  work  done  to 
illustrate  how  the  principles  were  carried  out  in  practice. 

CONSUMERS’  CO-OPERATIVE 

Co-operative  work  became  very  essential  in  Sewagram  when 
the  system  of  rationing  came  into  effect  in  1945.  The  people  of 
twelve  villages  were  to  procure  from  one  centre  their  ration  of 
food  and  kerosene  oil.  The  day  for  obtaining  ration  was  fixed. 
The  labourers  had  to  forego  their  daily  wages  to  go  to  this  centre 
to  buy  their  ration  quota  and  sometimes  had  to  return  without 
getting  anything  as  the  quota  was  not  enough.  Apart  from  in¬ 
convenience  it  became  dangerous  when  Cholera  broke  out,  for 
people  from  affected  areas  also  came  to  that  centre. 

The  Government  had  no  other  plan  for  distribution  except 
this,  so  we  decided  to  bring  the  whole  community  together,  make 
a  plan  to  bring  the  ration  for  the  whole  village  and  distribute  it 
in  the  village  itself.  The  question  was  where  to  get  the  money 
from  ?  Unless  the  whole  village  contributed  something  we  could 
not  bring  the  quota.  There  was  no  rich  man  who  could  have 
bought  the  ration  for  the  whole  village.  Even  otherwise,  then  it 
would  have  been  his  shop,  but  this  was  to  be  the  shop  of  and  for 
the  whole  village.  Therefore,  all  rich  and  poor  contributed  from 
8  annas  to  Rs.  5/-  according  to  their  capacity.  Thus  we  started 
our  co-operative  store  with  a  meagre  capital  of  Rs.  210/-  only. 
This  is  now  registered  as  a  multipurpose  co-operative  society  be¬ 
longing  to  the  whole  village,  with  a  capital  of  Rs.  2,500/-.  The 
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main  idea  behind  it  is  that  it  is  not  a  profit-making  body.  What¬ 
ever  profit  they  get  from  the  sale  of  the  articles  to  the  community 
goes  back  to  the  whole  community  as  it  is  added  to  the  funds  of 
the  co-operative  society.  No  individual  can  lay  claim  to  it.  Out 
of  the  whole  community  a  few  intelligent  members  are  selected 
to  hold  responsibility  as  trustees  and  to  carry  on  the  work  of 
management.  No  one  is  paid  for  the  service.  The  work  is  done 
b}^  voluntary  helpers  from  the  village.  The  service  is  demanded 
because  it  is  the  work  for  all  and  every  one  is  benefitted  by  it. 
I  do  not  say  that  there  is  no  heart  burning  but  people  get  over 
it  soon  and  continue  the  work. 

THEr  GRAIN  BANK 

There  is  another  co-operative  activity  of  farmers  and  farm 
labourers  in  the  form  of  a  grain  bank.  At  the  time  of  cultivation 
and  while  looking  after  the  crop  a  cultivator  is  the  poorest  man. 
But  at  harvest  time  he  feels  himself  as  rich  as  anybody.  There¬ 
fore,  if  he  has  not  to  buy  his  food  during  the  rains  he  is  saved  for 
the  whole  year.  It  is  at  this  time  that  he  either  goes  to  a  Marwari 
or  land-lord  for  his  food.  We  thought  over  it  and  started  a  grain 
bank  to  save  for  the  rainy  day.  The  idea  of  the  grain  bank  is  not 
a  new  one.  At  many  places  people  have  worked  it  but  they  take 
it  as  a  commercial  enterprise.  Our  aim,  however,  was  to  teach 
the  villagers  that  by  pooling  their  efforts  thej^  would  help  each 
other  and  what  they  paid  now  to  the  Marwari  or  land-lord  will 
become  their  own  saving.  The  method  of  work  is  as  follows.  At 
harvest  time  some  of  them  deposit  some  portion  of  their  yield  as 
their  share.  In  the  beginning  30  maunds  were  thus  collected. 
Their  contribution  gives  the  villagers  the  right  to  borrow  later 
from  the  bank  according  to  their  needs.  Their  borrowings  may 
exceed  or  fall  short  of  their  deposits.  They  have  to  return  the 
grain  at  harvest  time  with  25%  increase.  Thus  the  general  stock 
increases  every  year.  The  grain  cannot  be  sold  outside,  nor  is 
anyone  allowed  to  deal  with  the  grain  bank  in  corn.,  Even  es¬ 
tablishment  charges  are  calculated  in  kind.  Now  in  three  years’ 
time  the  amount  is  grown  to  100  maunds.  The  store  is  not  idle. 
It  is  circulating.  Every  year  fresh  stock  will  come  in  and  get  dis¬ 
tributed.  Thus  the  cultivator,  instead  of  going  to  a  ‘mahajarf  or 
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a  land-lord,  goes  to  his  own  bank  to  borrow  and  deposits  his  earn¬ 
ings  there.  The  management  is  their  own  with  voluntary  service. 
The  administrative  experience  required  is  very  little.  The  people 
managing  the  bank  also  supply  seeds,  manure,  etc. 

CO-OPERATIVE  DAIRY 

Then  comes  our  co-operative  dairy.  Milk  producers  and  con¬ 
sumers  from  five  villages  came  together  out  of  necessity  and 
formed  this  organisation.  The  work  proceeds  as  follows.  The 
producers  and  consumers  together  plan  out  the  programme  for 
the  year,  and  discuss  each  week  or  month  the  problems  arising 
from  its  day  to  day  working.  The  work  is  being  managed  by  the 
post  Basic  students  of  the  Talimi  Sangh  with  the  help  of  a 
committee.  The  students  keep  the  accounts.  After  two  years 
the  capital  of  the  consumers’  co-operative  is  Rs.  2320/-,  and  of 
the  producers’  about  Rs.  600/-.  The  consumers’  co-operative  acts 
as  a  credit  society  and  grants  loans  to  the  producers  to  increase 
their  cattle  stock,  to  make  good  arrangements  for  the  cattle,  etc. 
Both  together  decide  the  sale  of  the  milk  and  share  the  losses,  if 
any  ;  profit  goes  to  the  common  good. 

There  is  a  laboratory  where  the  quality  of  the  milk  is  tested  ; 
the  owner  sees  the  process  and  the  price  is  settled  according  to 
the  fat  percentage.  Veterinary  help  for  the  animal  is  arranged. 
There  is  supervision  in  the  production  centres  in  the  different 
villages  so  that  there  is  no  scarcity  of  good  milk. 

This  dairy  business  is  a  supplementary  source  of  income  to 
families  whose  main  business  is  agriculture,  and  ensures  them  a 
supply  of  calves,  bullocks  and  cows. 

COOPERATIVE  HOUSING  SOCIETY 

Another  need  is  housing.  There  are  house  and  town  plann¬ 
ing  schemes  in  the  cities,  but  the  housing  conditions  in  the  vill¬ 
ages  are  bad  beyond  description.  The  dingy  desolate  houses  reflect 
the  life  of  men  who  live  in  them.  They  are  dungeons,  with  no 
ventilation,  no  light,  no  beauty  ;  earth  is  heaped  up  to  form  the 
walls  and  the  top  is  covered  somehow. 

Gandhiji  was  painfully  conscious  of  the  need  for  improving 
these  living  conditions.  He  discussed  in  detail  what  kind  of 
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houses  were  suitable  for  villagers,  but  the  idea  took  a  long  time 
to  take  shape. 

This  summer  a  scheme  for  co-operative  house-planning  for  a 
settlement  was  finally  drawn  up  and  the  nucleus  of  a  housing 
society  was  formed.  A  small  plot  of  land  was  acquired  from  the 
village.  Three  model  houses  for  the  families  of  labourers  have 
already  been  built.  The  plan  was  given  by  the  society  and  money 
was  spent  only  on  the  purchase  and  production  of  essential 
material.  Labour  was  supplied  by  the  villagers  themselves  in 
rotation.  The  cost  is  quite  cheap.  One  pukka  house  costs 
Rs.  900/-,  including  extra  paid  labour,  which  had  to  be  employed. 
The  plot  is  35'  X  35'.  The  accommodation  in  the  house  consists 
of  a  veranda,  two  living  rooms,  a  kitchen  and  a  room  partitioned 
into  a  bath  room  and  a  store  room.  There  is  some  open  space  on 
both  sides  of  the  house.  The  building  plan  and  the  budget  was 
discussed  with  the  owner  beforehand  so  that  he  knew  the  cost  of 
each  item  and  worked  with  us,  as  one  of  us.  He  helped  to  build 
his  house,  and  the  members  of  his  family  also  did  their  share. 
The  neighbours  helped  by  offering  free  service  of  their  bullock 
carts.  Thus  the  owner  learnt  not  only  how  to  build  a  house,  but 
how  to  build  it  at  minimum  cost.  And  he  and  his  family  also 
learnt  how  to  lead  a  better  and  cleaner  life  in  the  house  that  he 
had  built.  Eor,  when  he  joins  the  co-operative  settlement  he  has 
also  to  follow  the  rules  laid  down  by  the  society. 

Nevertheless  in  spite  of  all  these  efforts  we  cannot  say  that 
we  have  reached  the  ideal  of  Gandhiji’s  co-operative  plan.  His 
ideal  was  that  every  adult  who  works  should  labour  not  for  him¬ 
self  but  also  for  his  neighbours  and  to  build  up  the  common  good 
of  the  society  of  which  he  formed  a  part.  In  such  a  society  there 
would  be  no  exploitation  of  man  by  man.  Every  member 
of  the  village  would  learn  to  live  co-operatively  and  to  play  his 
full  part  in  the  community. 

Besides  the  co-operative  activities  described  above, 
or  rather  as  a  result  of  them,  the  Gram  Panchayat  has  started 
functioning  effectively.  The  standard  of  cleanliness  of  the 
whole  village  has  gone  up.  The  centuries-old  habit  of  the 
villagers  easing  themselves  anywhere  and  everywhere  is  slowly 
but  surely  giving  way  to  the  habit  of  going  to  specially  designed 
latrines,  which  turn  the  nightsoil  into  valuable  manure.  Villa- 
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gers  have  themselves  made  new  roads  and  keep  old  ones  clean. 
The  children  go  to  the  Basic  School  and  through  them  the  spinn¬ 
ing  habit  has  become  fairly  common.  There  are  other  institutions 
like  the  All  India  Spinners  Association  and  the  Kasturba  Hospital 
which  also  help  a  great  deal  in  inculcating  the  habit  of  spinning 
in  their  employees.  A  weaving  centre  is  maintained,  where  any¬ 
body  desirous  of  learning  weaving  is  provided  instruction.  Some 
of  the  boys  from  the  Basic  School  take  to  weaving  and  they  get 
ready  employment.  The  teachers  of  the  Basic  School  maintain 
the  closest  links  with  the  parents  and  help  them  with  their  var¬ 
ious  problems.  For  example,  one  of  the  teachers  taught  them 
how  they  could  produce  potassium  carbonate  out  of  the  ashes  of 
a  growth,  which  was  very  common  there  and  was  otherwise  a 
nuisance.  ‘Mhowa’  oil  was  also  fairly  common.  By  combining 
the  two,  soap  could  be  manufactured,  and  cheap  soap  was  a  cry¬ 
ing  necessity  of  our  villages.  The  teachers  are  not  paid  anything 
extra  for  this  work  among  the  parents.  It  is  a  part  of  their  cur¬ 
riculum.  It  is  very  interesting  how  the  activities  of  the  school 
are  integrated  with  adult  education  work,  and  how  the  education 
of  children  is  firmly  grounded  in  the  education  of  their  parents. 
Literacy  and  post-literacy  work  is  also  done  through  the  teachers 
and  children  of  the  Basic  School.  A  library  was  also  organised 
through  the  initiative  of  a  few  youngmen.  Everywhere  the 
attempt  is  to  evoke  local  resourcefulness  and  initiative,  and  pro¬ 
ceed  only  as  far  as  that  would  take  them.  Attention  thus  re¬ 
mains  rivetted  on  the  central  educational  problem  :  that  of  giving 
the  masses  a  sense  of  their  own  strength  and  putting  their  destiny 
into  their  own  bands.  Work  may  proceed  slowly  but  everywhere 
it  will  be  on  a  sure  footing.  Gandhiji  was  determined  not  to 
advance  the  work  by  the  power  of  money.  The  additional 
advantage  of  this  method  is  that  the  results  achieved 
would  be  capable  of  being  multiplied  all  over  the  couutry. 
‘Per  contra’  if  we  have  to  depend  upon  money  for  our 
educational  programmes,  we  may  have  to  wait  till  Dooms-Day 
for  education  to  be  universalised. 
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APPENDIX  I 

INDIA’S  HEALTH  STATISTICS 


1. 


2. 


3. 


Expectation  of  life  : 

Male 

Female 

India  (1931) 

26.9 

26.6 

U.K.  (1939) 

60.1 

64.3 

U.S.A.  (White)  (1946) 

70.0 

over  75. 

The  death  rate  per  mile  in 

1947  was 

as  follows  : 

India 

19.7 

U.K. 

12.1 

U.S.A. 

10.1 

Female  mortality  per  mile 

in  1946  was 

India 

18.1 

(19.3  in  19 

England  and  Wales 

10.9 

U.S.A. 

8.6 

4.  Infantile  mortality  rates  per  1000  of  live  births  for  4 
consecutive  years  (beginning  with  1942)  in  India,  England  and 
Wales  and  U.S.A.  were  as  follows  : — 


Year 

India 

England  &  Wales 

U.S.A. 

1942 

162.6 

51 

40.4 

1943 

164.7 

49 

40.4 

1944 

169.3 

45 

39.8 

1945 

150.9 

46 

38.3 

1946 

136.4 

43 

33.8 
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APPENDIX  II 

REVOLUTION  THROUGH  THE  BROOM 

(This  article  was  written  in  September  1946,  after  3  months 
of  work  as  in-charge  of  community  cleaning.  It  was,  however, 
only  recently  polished  up.  — D.P.  Nayar ). 

Gandhiji  has  conceived  of  Nayee  Talim  “as  the  spearhead  of 
a  silent  social  revolution  fraught  with  the  most  far-reaching  con¬ 
sequences.”  One  of  his  mighty  weapons  for  this  revolution  is 
the  broom.  We  begin  the  day  in  Sewagram  with  half  an  hour  of 
community  cleaning  in  which  almost  the  entire  resident  com¬ 
munity  of  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  persons  takes  part.  The 
work  ranges  from  the  cleaning  of  urinals  and  latrines  to  the  sweep¬ 
ing  of  roads  and  compounds.  To  the  newly  arrived  students  of  the 
Training  College  it  was  a  nasty  experience  to  have  to  attend  to 
the  disposal  of  urine  and  night-soil  every  morning  and  to  spoil 
the  fine  fresh  air  of  the  morning Jiours  by  clouds  of  dust.  And 
then  it  seemed  so  unnecessary  !  There  were  the  ‘bhangis’  to  do 
all  this.  The  students  would  not  accept,  at  least  emotionally, 
the  simple  fact  that  it  was  their  duty  to  clean  the  dirt  for  which 
they  were  responsible.  It  took  them  considerable  time  and  no 
small  effort  to  emerge  from  the  birth  pangs  of  the  new  social 
attitudes,  if  they  can  be  said  to  have  done  so  completely  even 
now.  But  after  three  months  of  work  we.  seem  to  be  well  on 
the  way. 

AUTO-ORGANIZATION 

This  entire  corporate  activity  is  self-directed.  Though  the 
final  charge  lies  in  the  hands  of  a  member  of  the  staff,  the 
students  of  the  Training  College  as  well  as  of  the  Basic  School 
have  their  own  elected  ministers,  whom  the  staff  member  guides 
and  on  whom  the  staff  member  throws  more  and  more  responsi¬ 
bility  as  the  year  proceeds  and  the  newcomers  get  accustomed  to 
our  way  of  life. 

SURVEY 

Before  starting,  a  survey  of  the  work  to  be  done  had  to  be 
carried  out.  It  was  divided  into  two  categories  :  recurring  and 
non-recurring.  The  first  was  done  every  day.  The  second  needed 
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only  occasional  attention  and  included  mostly  the  many  ‘black 
spots’  in  our  locality.  A  stock  of  the  equipment  at  our  disposal 
was  also  taken. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  WORK 

Then  came  the  most  difficult  part  of  the  job.  Distribution 
of  work  among  nearly  150  persons  of  different  types  and  of  all 
ages,  with  vast  temperamental  and  intellectual  differences,  was 
not  easy.  The  period  under  consideration  was  an  experimental 
one  in  which  certain  principles  were  applied,  tested  and  revised 
in  the  light  of  experience. 

PLANNING 

The  following  principles  were  observed  as  far  as  possible  : _ 

1.  None  should  be  given  more  work  than  his  or  her  physical 
capacity  could  bear. 

2.  An  attempt  was  made  to  see  that  nobody  was  left  out. 
For  that,  it  was  found  necessary  to  keep  a  list  of  the  total 
strength  of  the  available  man-power,  ready  at  hand.  The  grade 

of  each  pupil  was  also  noted  against  his  name.  Other  duties  to 
which  some  people  attended  at  the  time  of  community  cleaning 
were  also  kept  in  view. 

3.  The  children  were  grouped  together  with  the  students  of 
the  Training  College  to  exploit  the  imitative  instinct  of  the  child. 
It  gave  the  Training  College  students  an  opportunity  for  handling 
children  at  work  and  thus  provided  them  with  excellent  lessons 
in  practical  teaching,  as  Basic  Education  was  education  through 
work.  As  the  Training  College  students  were  new  and  the 
children  alone  knew  the  work,  they  were  made  leaders  of  the 
various  groups.  The  children  took  up  their  duties  with  confidence 
and  gave  orders  to  the  elders  which  appeared  sometimes  arrogant 
to  them.  Then  a  worse  thing  happened.  The  elders  were 
lazy  in  the  beginning.  The  children  took  their  cue  from  them, 
and  started  coming  late  and  neglecting  their  duty.  They  were 
being  swamped  by  the  new-comers.  So  the  two  have  been 
separated  and  the  result  has  been  good.  Perhaps  the  stage  of 
association  will  come  a  little  later.  A  social  architect  has 
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continually  to  feel  the  pulse  of  society  and  change  his  remedy  as 
often  as  thebsymptoms  dictate. 

4.  Inter-provincial  grouping  could  not  be  consciously 
adopted  at  this  stage,  because  of  certain  difficulties.  But  still 
province  rubbed  shoulders  with  province.  It  was  unfortunate 
that  English  formed  the  medium  of  conversation  among  many. 
But  those  who  were  free  from  the  handicap  of  knowing  English 
were  forced  to  resort  to  all  sorts  of  primitive  devices  :  gesticula¬ 
tion,  use  of  key  words  picked  up,  etc.,  and  soon  learnt  the 
language  of  one  another  sufficiently  to  make  themselves  under¬ 
stood.  The  children,  not  knowing  English,  acted  as  a  catalytic 
agent.  The  fact  that  a  large  number  of  English-knowing  and 
English-speaking  people,  who  were  proud  too  of  their  knowledge 
of  English,  were  put  under  children  whose  instructions  they  were 
not  able  to  follow,  due  to  the  language  difficulty,  provided  many 
opportunities  for  amusement.  Gulliver  was  in  Lilliput. 

5.  Similarly  we  were  not  able  to  group  men  and  women 
together  for  Various  reasons  ;  and  hence  another  opportunity  of 
studying  group  activity  containing  different  types,  and  of 
attempting  to  create  right  attitudes,  was  missed. 

6.  In  grouping,  first  of  all,  the  attempt  was  made  to  divide 
up  the  work  into  separately/  recognizable  units  containing  antici¬ 
pated  number  of  persons,  varied  in  the  light  of  later  experience. 
Later,  however,  this  method  was  given  up  and  it  was  found  that 
it  was  much  more  convenient  and  economical  to  divide  the  whole 
work  into  nearly  equal  groups  of  units  and  allot  to  each  group  the 
same  number  of  persons.  When  the  dtities  have  to  be  changed  one 
has  just  to  rotate  the  circle  b}^  one  point  and  the  duties  of  all  the 
groups  automatically  get  changed.  This  system  of  grouping  and 
rotation  had  the  advantage  of  allowing  sufficient  time  for  people 
in  a  group  to  develop  the  group  spirit.  A  proper  rotation  of 
duties  is  very  essential.  It  prevents  fatigue  through  monotony, 
avails  of  the  enthusiasm  for  a  new  venture  and  gives  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  learn  all  the  different  types  of  work  that  are  there.  But 
care  should  be  taken  to  see  that  the  period  for  which  one  is  on 
a  particular  duty  is  not  too  small  for  him  to  get  familiar  with  it. 

7.  It  was  felt  that  the  theoretical  plan  should  be  carefully 
made  and  strictly  adhered  to.  •  But  in  order  to  be  able  to  do  so 
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it  was  found  very  necessary  to  make  an  intelligent  anticipation 
of  likely  interference  with  the  plan,  especially  due  to  the  pro¬ 
grammes  of  other  departments.  Co-ordination  of  the  activities 
of  various  departments  was  found  to  be,  as  usual,  the  most 
difficult  part  of  the  job.  Mostly  duties  used  to  be  changed  after 
a  week.  Every  Thursday,  therefore,  we  were  found  poring  over 
the  lists  relating  to  cleaning  work  and  kitchen  work — the  kitchen 
being  the  department  with  which  our  plans  most  often  clashed. 
The  tentative  lists  were  then  shown  to  the  in-charge  of  kitchen 
work,  the  in-charge  of  the  ladies’  section,  the  in-charge  of  children, 
and  others  for  suggesting  necessary  changes. 

In  the  theoretical  plan,  however,  there  should  be  an  element 
of  elasticity.  For  life  is  changing,  and  as  a  Basic  School  reflects 
life,  there  must  be  room  for  change  in  the  plan  also.  For  this 
purpose  man-power  was  divided  into  two  parts.  In  one  the 
number  of  men  and  the  equipment  they  would  require  was  fixed. 
This  group  performed  daily  recurring  duties.  The  second  was 
reserved  for  meeting  the  changing  needs  of  the  community.  They 
were  called  the  Reserve  Squad.  The  Reserve  Squad  also  accom¬ 
modated  man-power  released  from  elsewhere  or  newcomers  whose 
names  had  not  been  included  in  the  regular  list. 

8.  Again  here,  as  in  any  large-scale  organization,  unity  of 
control  was  found  to  be  absolutely  essential.  So  was  strict  dis¬ 
cipline.  As  it  could  only  be  based  in  our  case  on  non-violence 
and  self-discipline,  it  was  a  matter  of  slow  growth. 

EQUIPMENT 

A  word  about  equipment.  Before  starting  work  an  intelligent 
anticipation  of  the  demands  of  various  groups  was  made,  and 
sufficient  equipment  was  collected.  For,  nothing  is  so  demoraliz¬ 
ing  as  lack  of  equipment.  A  list  of  equipment  allotted  to  various 
groups  put  up  at  the  place  of  distribution  is  very  helpful. 

EXECUTION 

After  the  plan  had  been  prepared,  the  next  task  was  to  let 
everybody  know  about  it  before  it  was  put  into  operation.  It 
is  by  no  means  an  easy  thing  where  such  a  large  number  of 
people,  including  children  of  all  ages,  are  involved.  Copies  of  the 
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lists  containing  the  assignment  of  duties  were  put  up  well  be¬ 
forehand  in  the  school,  the  hostels  and  other  places  of  gathering. 

Just  before  the  work  started  the  person  responsible  for  dis¬ 
tributing  equipment  went  and  placed  the  requirement  of  each 
group  in  front  of  the  signboard  bearing  its  name.  Then  every¬ 
body  would  come,  pick  up  the  equipment  and  after  the  work 
was  finished  put  it  back  there  to  be  checked  by  the  person  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  collection  of  instruments.  The  question  of  in¬ 
struments  is  the  most  difficult  part  of  the  job  and  the  manner  of 
distribution  will  have  to  be  adjusted  to  suit  the  type  of  persons 
at  any  place.  But  considerable  difficulty  will  be  avoided  if  only 
the  captain  of  each  group  takes  and  returns  the  equipment.  Then 
the  person  responsible  for  distribution  knows  where  to  fix  res¬ 
ponsibility  when  anything  is  found  missing  or  damaged. 

The  work  having  started,  the  assistants  of  the  ministers1  for 
cleanliness  went  about  watching,  noting  the  various  difficulties 
encountered  and  collecting  data  especially  with  a  view  to  econo¬ 
mizing  man-power  and  equipment,  without  which  work  would 
cease  to  be  educational.  After  a  day  or  two  the  ministers  and 
other  assistants  sat  together  to  discuss  things  and  made  necessary 
changes  in  the  theoretical  plan,  which  were  announced  to  the 
persons  concerned.  These  meetings  of  the  ‘Safai  Cabinet’  should 
be  as  frequent  as  possible  to  discuss  matters  with  a  view  to  keep 
up  continued  improvement. 

Again  the  staff  member  in-charge,  with  the  help  of  his  assis¬ 
tants,  used  to  be  on  the  look-out  for  capable,  enthusiastic  persons, 
whom  he  tried  to  put  in  key  positions.  They  acted  as  dynamic 
centres  to  get  the  whole  mass  moving.  To  some  extent  reliable 
data  was  also  collected  through  them. 

The  attempt  to  work  out  units  for  each  kind  of  work  for 
its  easy  measurement  and  comparison  with  other  types  of  work 
has  not  yet  been  made.  Regular  exhibition  of  the  records  of 
work  done  in  terms  of  comparable  units  can  be  a  powerful  means 
of  indirectly  stimulating  those  who  are  accustomed  to  work  care¬ 
lessly  and  slowly.  Graphs  again  can  be  a  good  index  of  the 

1.  There  were  two  elected  ministers— one  representing  the  children 
and  the  other  representing  the  students  of  the  training  college. 
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progress  of  work,  the  change  in  the  psychology  of  the  pupils  and 
their  efficiency. 

Three  months  of  community  cleaning  have  convinced  us  that 
the  broom  can  be  made  a  powerful  means  in  the  moulding  of 
a  new  society.  It  was  a  corporate,  self-directed  activity  involv¬ 
ing  a  large  number  of  persons  of  both  sexes,  of  all  ages,  and  of 
vastly  different  temperaments  and  intellectual  attainments — a 
munity  complete  by  itsel  f  and  hence  providing  excellent  lessons 
in  democracy,  group  activity  and  organization.  Again,  as  the  com¬ 
munity  did  all  kinds  of  work  by  itself,  including  even  the  cleaning 
of  its  own  latrines,  it  learnt  through  living,  self-help  and  the 
correcting  of  an  age-long  wrong  against  the  Harijans.  More¬ 
over,  as  intelligent  and  educated  people  turned  their  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  ‘dirtiest’  work,  whose  wrong  handling  had  been  an 
age-long  national  nuisance,  the  methods  of  work  improved. 
Many  suggestions  came  forward  for  the  clean  and  profitable  dis¬ 
posal  of  nightsoil,  urine,  etc.,  though  we  were  not  able  to  adopt 
all  of  them.  Even  from  the  individual’s  selfish  point  of  view  the 
activity  was  a  positive  gain.  The  turning  of  attention  to  his 
immediate  environment  stimulated  the  spirit  of  minute  observa¬ 
tion  and  experimentation,  the  twin  indispensable  instruments  for 
the  evolution  of  a  dynamic  personality. 

— Dev  Prakash  Nayar 
(From  ‘Harijan’  dated  7th  December  1947) 
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APPENDIX  III 

WORK  AS  EDUCATION 

“Work  is  or  can  be  a  very  powerful  educational  factor”. 

(The  Christian  News-letter  of  August  8,  1945,  under  the 
caption  ‘War  and  the  School’.) 

This  is  what  Gandhiji  has  always  been  saying.  By  now  a 
majority  of  those  who  have  cared  to  think  over  the  problem  have 
no  hesitation  in  admitting  that  education  through  work,  meaning 
correlating  knowledge  to  work,  is  the  best  way  of  imparting  it. 
But  perhaps  few  will  be  prepared  to  find  that  work  itself,  without 
a  word  of  correlated  knowledge,  is  education,  and  education  of  a 
high  order.  We  had  a  chance  of  trying  this  out,  in  the  Sevagram 
Basic  School,  with  the  seventh  grade  boys.  It  should  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  the  experiment  was  confined  to  the  cotton  processes 
required  in  spinning  and  weaving.  The  stress  and  storm 
through  which  the  country  passed  after  9th  August,  1942,  the  fact 
that  the  present  batch  was  the  first  undergoing  training  under  the 
basic  scheme,  and  constantly  changing  teachers  had  left  the 
boys  in  an  almost  wild  state.  As  the  material  was  raw,  the  effects 
of  training  under  efficient  and  scientific  supervision  were  bound 
to  be  more  pronounced.  Again,  fortunately  we  were  in  a  hurry 
to  find  out  the  standard  reached  by  these  students  in  the  various 
processes,  from  the  cleaning  of  cotton  to  the  manufacture  of 
cloth,  so  that  we  might  be  able  to  plan  for  their  Post-Basic 
Studies.  So  practically  for  nearly  five  hours  daily,  the  boys  were 
doing  pure  craft-work,  under  what  may  be  called  factory  condi¬ 
tions,  i.e.,  keyed  up  to  produce  their  maximum.  The  word 
‘factory  ’need  not  shock  anyone,  for  educationally  the  experiment 
proved  a  success. 


Economically  the  result  may  be  summed  up  as  follows  : — 


Hours  taken  from 

Student 

Measurements  of 
cloth  produced 

Pun  jam1 

the  cleaning  of 
cotton  to  the 
manufacture  of 

Rate  of 
income 
per  hr. 

cloth 

Madhu 

8  yds.  X  32" 

13 

138 

0-0-11 

Ganpat 

8  yds.  X  32" 

13 

123 

0-1-1 

1.  An  Indian  measure  for  the  closeness  of  the  texture. 
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Student 

Measurements  of 
cloth  produced 

Pun  jam1 

Hours  taken  from 
the  cleaning  of 
cotton  to  the 
manufacture  of 
cloth 

Rate  of 
income 
per  hr. 

Bakaram 

8-|  yds.  X  36" 

13 

117 

0-1-2 

Gopal 

8i  yds.  X  27" 

9 

127 

0-0-9 

Hari 

8  yds.  X  32" 

13 

1 35 

0-1-0 

Atmaram 

8  yds.  X  32" 

l()i 

115 

0-0-11 

V  aman 

8i  yds.  X  27" 

19 

102 

0-0-11 

N.B.  1. 

In  calculating  the  time  taken,  there  has  been 

a  depar- 

ture  from  current  practice.  If  three  boys,  say, 
have  done  sizing,  then  the  time  taken  to  do  it  has 
been  trebled  when  calculating  man-hours.  Usually 
the  time  taken  by  those  who  help  in  the  process  is 
not  taken  into  account. 

2.  From  the  price  of  the  cloth  produced,  calculated  at 
the  A.I.S.A.  rates,  the  price  of  cotton  was  deducted. 
The  rest  was  all  regarded  as  the  income  of  the 
children. 

These  figures  need  no  comment.  In  a  country  where  the 
per  capita  income  is  only  a  few  annas  a  day,  a  child  of  fourteen 
earning  1  anna  (or  nearly  1  anna)  per  hour  is  certainly  revolu¬ 
tionary.  Thus,  spinning  can  and  should  become  a  subsidiary 
industry  for  the  agriculturist  in  periods  of  enforced  idleness. 

So  far  about  the  economic  aspect.  This  result  would  have 
been  of  no  value,  if  it  did  not  mean  also  education,  i.e.,  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  mind.  The  educational  results  were  more  surprising. 
We  were  afraid  lest  by  making  them  work  for  five  or  six  hours  a 
day,  without  correlating  any  recognised  form  of  knowledge,  we 
might  just  be  ‘slave-driving5  the  children.  Really  speaking, 
however,  there  should  have  been  no  such  fear.  Our  experience 
amply  bore  out  that  the  ‘insignificant5  processes  of  cotton  cleaning: 
ginning,  carding,  spinning,  etc.,  were  full  of  immense  educations 
jDossibilities. 

Punctuality  and  a  sense  of  time  were  the  first  things  stressed, 
and  they  were  enforced  with  the  utmost  vigilance.  The  time- 
1.  An  Indian  measure  for  the  closeness  of  the  texture. 
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piece  was  always  in  front  of  the  boys,  and  they  were  taught  to 
have  the  eye  always  fixed  on  this  indicator  of  fleeting  time.  An  ac¬ 
curate  record  was  kept  of  the  time  when  a  piece  of  work  was  begun, 
when  it  was  stopped,  when  it  was  interrupted.  The  relation  of  time 
to  speed,  etc.,  was  noted.  It  was  found  how  lazy  we  were  apt  to 
become  when  we  had  no  record  of  time  in  minutes  or  even  in 
seconds.  The  boys  themselves  again  and  again  saw  the  advantage 
of  always  keeping  it  in  front  of  them.  One  of  them  said  one  day 
as  he  was  happily  and  swiftly  plying  his  wheel  :  “It  is  the  first 
time  that  we  have  learnt  the  value  of  time.”  Those  who  know 
the  village  life  and  our  want  of  time  sense,  would  not  be  surprised 
at  the  remark. 

Again,  it  was  found  that  unless  one  was  alert  and  worked 
with  lull  concentration,  production  declined  considerably.  As 
talking  during  work  was  stopped,  the  production  curve  immedi¬ 
ately  went  up.  But  simple  concentration  is  not  enough.  One 
has  to  be  constantly  on  the  alert  for  any  defect  in  the  tools  used 
or  in  the  manner  of  carrying  out  the  process  which  must  be  im¬ 
mediately  remedied.  Lazily  allowing  the  ginning  machine  to 
creak  on  through  absence  of  oiling  or  through  some  cotton  seeds 
being  caught  between  the  rollers,  may  straightaway  reduce  pro¬ 
duction  by  half.  Again,  one  has  constantly  to  be  thinking  how 
best  to  prevent  waste  and  promote  cleanliness  of  work.  Take  the 
simplest  process,  that  of  cotton  cleaning.  The  first  day  the  aver¬ 
age  speed  of  the  class  was  6  tolas  per  hour,  because  the  boys  lazily 
and  ‘happily’  talked  on  during  the  work.  Talking  during 
lesson  hours  is  prohibited  everywhere.  This  was  lesson  time. 
Talking  was  stopped  and  the  output  went  up.  We  had  to  think 
out  what  extraneous  matter  or  dirt  should  be  removed  from  good 
cotton  before  carding  and  what  would  automatical^  be  removed 
by  carding,  how  to  hold  the  cotton  pod  so  that  its  fibres  did  not 
get  pressed  together,  which  would  later  make  both  ginning  and 
carding  very  difficult,  how  to  pull  out  extraneous  matter  and  raw 
fibres,  so  that  the  largest  number  were  pulled  out  at  one  and  the 
same  time,  and  without  bringing  along  with  them  good  fibres, 
how  to  place  uncleaned  cotton,  cleaned  cotton  and  cotton  waste, 
so  that  the  minimum  time  was  taken  to  pick  up  uncleaned  cotton, 
pull  out  the  extraneous  matter  and  drop  both  the  refuse  and 
cleaned  cotton  in  their  respective  places  in  the  quickest  manner. 
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And  to  do  all  this  in  such  a  way  so  that  the  whole  place  looked 
clean.  In  this  way,  this  insignificant  process,  so  far  entrusted  to 
ignorant  women  labourers  for  a  pittance,  was  able  to  teach  the 
boys  to  do  some  hard  thinking,  inculcate  on  them  a  sense  and 
value  of  time,  resourcefulness,  cleanliness,  economy,  art  of  arrange¬ 
ment  and  last  but  not  least,  an  eye  for  detail.  “These  are  small 
things”,  said  Gandhi ji  once.  “But  big  things  evolve  from  small 
things.  An  eye  for  detail  is  absolutely  essential  and  it  is  our 
duty  as  educationists  to  develop  it  in  the  children.” 

The  other  processes  provided  equally  good  opportunities  for 
inculcating  the  above-mentioned  qualities  on  the  children.  They 
had,  however,  also  their  own  special  contribution  to  make.  Card¬ 
ing  provides  an  excellent  lesson  in  rhythm  and  muscle  co-ordi¬ 
nation,  especially  when  done  by  the  Bihar  method.  Moreover, 
those  who  have  an  experience  of  carding  know  what  a  lesson  in 
discipline  it  is  to  teach  a  boy  as  he  comes  out  of  the  carding  class, 
a  very  sheep  of  a  boy,  all  covered  over  with  cotton  wool,  to  clean 
himself  thoroughly  before  entering  another  class-room.  Spinning 
develops  sensitiveness  of  fingers  and  co-ordination  of  the  two 
hands  and  the  eye.  Weaving  requires  alertness,  speed,  and  very 
often,  infinite  patience. 

The  educational  value  of  the  other  activities  during  these 
days  were  also  fully  exploited.  Take  cleaning,  for  instance.  The 
boy  who  was  deputed  to  clean  the  room,  was  given  half  an  hour 
everyday.  He  had  not  only  to  clean  the  class-room  with  its 
walls,  its  corners,  its  roof,  etc.,  but  also  to  understand  that  the 
surroundings,  of  which  it  was  a  part,  must  also  be  cleaned,  and 
the  work  was  examined  with  as  much  care  and  minuteness  as  a 
scientific  experiment.  In  this  way  our  habits  of  cleaning  our  own 
house  and  throwing  the  refuse  in  front  of  our  neighbour’s,  was 
sought  to  be  remedied,  and  a  sense  of  neighbourliness  sought  to 
be  developed  in  these  future  citizens  of  rural  India.  Again, 
arranging  ‘asans’1  everyday  in  new  styles  to  suit  the  particular 
process  in  hand,  provided  good  lessons  in  neatness  and  method. 

But  perhaps  the  most  important  lesson  that  was  sought  to 
be  taught  was  that  of  co-operation.  It  is  a  lesson  badly  needed 
for  reconstructing  our  villages  and  is  one  that  can  only  be  learnt 


1.  Small  mats  used  by  children  for  sitting. 
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through  work.  Work  in  the  class-room  was  so  arranged  as  to 
give  the  boys  the  sense  that  they  would  all  sink  or  swim  together, 
and  it  is  surprising,  how  many  opportunities  for  inculcating  the 
spirit  of  co-operation  can  be  found  in  that  little  world  called  the 
class-room  where  tuition  consists  in  doing  corporate  work. 

Within  two  months,  the  boys  showed  marked  improvement 
in  their  general  behaviour,  which  was  visible  to  the  whole  Talimi 
Sangh  community  who  had  doubted  the  success  of  the  experiment. 
The  boys  had  become  better  disciplined  and  had  done  their  work 
with  great  enthusiasm  and  joy.  It  was  with  pride  that  they 
finally  brought  in  their  pieces  of  hand-woven  Khadi. 

We  discovered  that  there  was  no  conflict  between  the  econo¬ 
mic  and  the  educational  aspects.  The  close  relationship  between 
work  and  character  was  firmly  established  by  various  graphs,  both 
individual  and  collective,  which  were  elaborately  maintained. 
The  graphs  showed  steadiW  ascending  curves.  The  improvement 
in  production  may  be  seen  by  the  following  figures,  for  example  : 

Cotton  Cleaning  Ginning  Spinning 

Date  Average  Date  Average  Date  Average 

speed  per  hour  speed  per  hour  speed  per  hour 


9-1-46 

6 

tolas2 

9-1-46 

40 

tolas 

18-2-46 

262 

tars3 

12-1-46 

14 

9  9 

11-1-46 

44 

99 

21-2-46 

306 

9  9 

13-1-46 

21 

99 

12-1-46 

63 

9  9 

22-2-46 

316 

99 

17-1-46 

42 

99 

16-1-46 

72 

9  9 

25-2-46 

328 

99 

18-1-46 

69 

9  9 

21-1-46 

104 

9  9 

28-2-46 

340 

9  9 

4-3-46  345 

22-3-46  365 


This  increased  production  in  itself  would  be  no  demonstration 
of  the  success  of  the  education  through  work  but  for  the  increased 
mental  capacity  of  the  pupils  observed  and  narrated  in  the  fore¬ 
going  pragraphs.  The  distinction  between  the  workshop  and  a 
school-room  where  tuition  is  given  through  work  consists  in  the 
fact  that  in  the  workshop  the  apprentice  works  mechanically  and 
slaves  at  only  a  part  of  the  work  turned  out,  no  regard  being  paid 
to  his  mental  growth,  in  the  school-room  every  pupil  learns  all  the 

2.  5  tolas  =  l  chatak  ;  1  chatak=2  oz.  nearly. 

3.  1  tar =4  feet. 
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processes,  not  mechanically  but  organically,  so  that  the  full  capa¬ 
city  of  the  man  in  him  or  her  is  drawn  out  at  a  given  stage. 
Looked  at  thus,  the  measure  of  increase  in  each  pupil’s  work  is 
the  measure  of  progress  in  education. 

There  was  a  time  when  we  were  afraid  of  our  schools  being 
called  workshops.  But  we  are  no  longer  afraid  of  that  name. 
Only  our  schools  will  be  both  economically  more  productive  and 
educationally  more  instructive.  It  would  be  a  happy  day  when 
we  can  plant  one  such  ‘workshop’  in  every  one  of  India’s  villages. 

DEV  PBAKASH  NAYYAR 

The  Hindustani  Talimi  Sangh, 

Se  vagram,  1-7-1946. 


(From  ‘Harijan’) 
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APPENDIX  IV 

INTELLECTUAL  CONTENT  OF  THE  TAKLI 


An  Education  Officer  of  the  Government  of  India  writes  in 
reference  to  my  last  article  in  the  ‘Harijan’  entitled  “Work  as 
Education”. 

“What  I  am  anxious  to  know  is  how  the  boys  in  question 
learnt  their  geography,  history,  languages,  mathematics,  etc., 
through  carding,  spinning  and  weaving.” 

This  is  by  no  means  only  the  officer’s  difficulty.  Every  time 
a  visitor,  whether  he  be  an  educationist  or  a  layman,  comes  to  our 
institution,  this  is  the  first  and  very  often  the  only  question  he 
invariably  asks. 

The  question  seems  to  betray  bookish  pre-occupation.  Do 
they  regard  the  imparting  of  knowledge  of  these  subjects  as  the 
alpha  and  omega  of  education  ?  Hardly  anybody  seems  even  to 
suspect  that  craft  may  be  teaching  something  much  more  impor¬ 
tant  than  these  subjects.  The  aim  of  education  is  not  to  stuff 
the  student  with  the  knowledge  of  the  ‘respectable’  subjects  but 
stimulate  his  various  faculties  and  enable  him  to  seek  the  path  of 
right  living.  In  this  process  knowledge  comes  as  an  aid.  But  it 
is  only  an  aid,  never  the  end.  Even  then,  it  is  not  the  amount  of 
knowledge  that  matters,  it  is  its  quality,  the  way  in  which  it  is 
imparted.  The  right  method  of  imparting  knowledge,  I  have 
already  dealt  with  in  an  article  entitled  ‘Methodology  of  Nayee 
Talim’  published  in  the  January,  1947  issue  of  ‘Educational 
India’. 

The  above  question  also  implies  scepticism  about  the  poten¬ 
tialities  of  correlation  in  craft  work,  so  long  the  preoccupation 
solely  of  the  lowest  and  the  most  uneducated  classes.  A  doubt 
naturally  arises  in  the  mind  :  How  can  such  things  be  the  means 
of  the  highest  education  ?  This  doubt,  I  hope,  will  disappear  after 
the  following  account  of  the  subjects  that  can  be  taught  through 
the  ‘takli’,  which  is  one  of  the  simplest  instruments,  consisting 
only  of  an  iron  spindle  and  a  brass  disc  used  for  spinning.  I  shall 
proceed  subject  by  subject,  and  show  how  through  this  insignifi¬ 
cant  little  instrument  we  can  enter  the  ‘Penetralium  of  the 
Mystery’  in  each  case. 
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I  shall  first  deal  with  language.  Language  consists  of  words 
and  sentences  which  denote  things  and  actions.  They  obviously 
are  involved  in  any  process.  The  advantage  of  learning  them  in 
connection  with  craft  work  that  is  actually  done  is  that  having  a 
basis  in  the  child’s  concrete  experience  they  get  more  firmly  fixed 
in  the  child’s  mind. 

ARITHMETIC  AND  GEOMETRY 

Arithmetic  and  Geometry  come  next.  Numbers  and  the 
Four  Simple  Rules  automatically  come  in  when  there  are  a  num¬ 
ber  of  ‘taklis’  distributed  among  a  number  of  children.  In  con¬ 
nection  with  the  problem  as  to  what  should  be  the  shape  of  the 
cardboard  piece  on  which  the  ‘takli’  revolves,  and  as  to  why  the 
‘takli’  should  revolve  in  the  centre  of  that  piece,  we  can  teach  : 
What  is  an  angle  ?  What  are  acute,  obtuse  and  right  angles  ? 
The  definitions  of  point,  line,  perpendicular  and  diagonals  come 
in.  We  can  learn  how  to  find  the  area  of  a  rectangle,  the  area  of 
a  right-angled,  an  obtuse-angled  and  an  acute-angled  triangle, 
and  other  allied  problems.  In  connection  with  the  construction 
and  nature  of  the  iron  rod  wTe  can  learn  definitions  of  point,  line, 
axis,  cylinder,  cross-section,  circle  and  volume  of  a  cylinder. 
Thought  on  the  circular  nature  of  the  disc  and  the  rod  brings  us 
to  the  definition  of  curve,  sector  and  tangent  and  to  the  method 
of  finding  the  area  and  circumference  of  a  circle  involving  frac¬ 
tions.  The  study  of  the  box  in  which  the  ‘takli’  is  kept  leads  us 
to  the  study  of  the  method  for  finding  the  volume  of  a  cuboid, 
the  solid  matter  in  a  hollow  cuboid,  etc.  The  question  of  the 
shape  of  the  cone  of  yarn  leads  us  to  study  as  to  how  to  find  the 
area  of  the  curved  surface  of  a  cone  and  its  volume. 

PHYSICS 

Let  us  now  take  Physics — a  sufficiently  frightening  name  to 
simple  village  folk.  The  fact  that  the  ‘takli  is  a  small  machine 
leads  us  to  the  definitions  of  ‘Machine’  and  ‘Mechanics’.  ‘How 
does  a  ‘takli’  revolve  ?  This  question  leads  us  to  study  Newton  s 
First  Law  of  Motion,  definitions  of  Matter  and  Force,  the  three 
factors  involved  in  Force,  representation  of  Force,  Speed  and 
Velocity,  Centripetal  and  Centrifugal  Forces,  Motion — linear  and 
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circular,  the  measurements  of  these  two  forms  of  Motion,  and  the 
Moment  of  a  Couple.  Why  does  a  ‘takli’  stop  ?  In  answering  this 
we  come  across  Newton’s  Law  of  Gravitation,  Parallel  Forces  and 
their  Resultant,  Axis  ;  Action  and  Reaction  of  the  surface  of  the 
earth— Newton’s  Third  Law  of  Motion,  Acceleration  and  Retar¬ 
dation  (in  connection  with  changing  speed)  and  their  represen¬ 
tation  ;  Momentum  and  change  of  Momentum — Newton’s  Second 
Law  of  Motion  ;  and  Elasticity  (in  connection  with  the  tendency 
of  the  fibres  to  unwind  themselves). 

Again  the  search  for  the  reason  as  to  why  the  ‘takli’  does  not 
fall  down  while  revolving  leads  us  to  the  realm  of  Equilibrium — 
stable  and  unstable,  and  the  Centre  of  Gravity.  The  reason  for 
the  circular  nature  of  the  disc  and  the  cylindrical  nature  of  the 
rod  leads  us  to  study  Friction  and  Newton’s  Second  Law  of 
Motion.  The  answer  as  to  why  the  disc  is  heavy  brings  in  Mo¬ 
mentum  and  Newton’s  First  Law  of  Motion.  Elasticity  comes 
in  when  we  ask  ourselves  why  the  rod  is  of  iron  while  the  piece 
on  which  the  ‘takli’  revolves  is  made  of  cardboard.  Study  of  the 
relation  of  the  weight  and  volume  of  the  rod,  of  the  brass  disc, 
and  of  the  ‘takli’  as  a  whole  leads  us  to  definitions  of  Mass,  Weight, 
Density  and  Specific  Gravity  ;  and  to  the  method  of  finding  out 
Specific  Gravity  and  Principle  of  Archimedes. 

CHEMISTRY 

Nor  is  Chemistry  too  sacrosanct  for  the  depredations  of  the 
little  ‘takli’.  The  rod  is  made  of  iron.*  The  disc  is  made  of  brass, 
an  alloy  of  copper  and  zinc.  Definitions  of  elements,  mixtures 
and  compounds,  naturally  come  in.  So  do  definitions  of  metals 
and  non-metals  and  the  properties  of  the  three  metals  mentioned 
above.  Why  does  .the  rod  rust  ?  The  question  leads  us  to  study 
Oxidation,  Chemical  and  Physical  changes,  Elements  and  Com¬ 
pounds,  Atoms  and  Molecules,  and  formulae  of  Compounds. 
What  is  the  greenish  thing  formed  on  the  brass  disc  ?  This  brings 
us  to  Hydrogen  Sulphide  and  its  action  on  copper.  A  rough  idea 
of  the  manufacture  of  the  metals  mentioned  above  can,  of  course, 
be  given  in  this  connection. 
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GEOGRAPHY 

The  natural  desire  to  know  the  places  in  the  world,  and  es¬ 
pecially  in  India,  where  the  above  metals  are  found,  brings  us  to 
the  realm  of  Geography.  Again  the  query  as  to  where  the  dif¬ 
ferent  types  of  the  ‘takli’  are  or  were  found  brings  us  to  the  geo¬ 
graphical  location  of  many  places. 

ECONOMICS,  HISTORY  AND  SOCIOLOGY 

Economics,  History  and  Sociology  also  come  in  to  help  us  in 
understanding  the  problems  of  this  little  but  mighty  instrument. 
The  question  naturally  arises  as  to  why  we  use  the  ‘takli’  and 
other  simple  instruments  when  we  can  command  the  service  of 
huge  factories.  Again,  why  do  we  prefer  the  ‘takli’  even  to  the 
spinning  wheel  ?  These  questions  stimulate  us  to  think  over  the 
extreme  poverty  of  the  country,  the  exploitation  of  the  weaker 
nations  by  the  imperialist  countries,  the  incompatibility  of  uni¬ 
versal  democracy  and  individual  freedom  with  the  industrializa¬ 
tion  of  the  whole  world,  the  economics  of  decentralization  and 
self-sufficiency,  and  hence  the  necessity  of  cheap  and  simple 
methods  of  production.  The  ‘takli’  is  to  be  preferred  to  the  spinn¬ 
ing  wheel  for  it  is  simpler,  cheaper  and  hence  can  reach  the  mil¬ 
lions  much  more  easi-y.  Again,  the  study  of  the  materials  used 
in  the  ‘takli’  naturally  leads  one  to  find  out  the  economic  position 
of  India  regarding  the  metals  used,  the  trade  in  these  metals  and 
its  economics.  The  history  of  the  ‘takli’,  its  changing  forms,  its 
survival  in  Bihar  and  other  places,  would  by  themselves  form  an 
interesting  chapter.  Again  many  lessons  in  practical  sociology 
such  as  cleanliness,  time-sense,  co-operation,  etc.,  can  be  given 
through  craft  work  as  explained  in  my  last  article  “Work  as 
Education”,  referred  to  above. 

PHYSIOLOGY 

Physiology  comes  in  when  we  study  the  various  postures  or 
‘asans’  taken  up  in  plying  the  ‘takli’.  In  order  to  find  out  the 
most  convenient  ‘asan’  we  must  study  the  form  which  the  skele¬ 
ton  adopts  in  each  ‘asan’.  The  different  positions  of  the  leg  and 
the  arm  muscles  will  also  come  in,  and  along  with  it  their  struc¬ 
ture  and  manner  of  movement.  Again,  spinning  involves  the  co- 
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ordination  of  various  muscles,  which  brings  us  to  nerve-control. 
Reflex  action  and  its  seat,  the  Spinal  Cord,  explain  the  common 
phenomenon  of  automatic  spinning  after  some  practice.  The 
problem  as  to  how  to  look  at  the  thread  being  drawn  out  without 

injuring  the  eye  leads  us  to  study  the  structure  of  the  eye,  refrac¬ 
tion,  effect  of  winking,  etc. 

PSYCHOLOGY 

Psychology  comes  in  when  we  study  the  effect  on  the  mind 
of  the  rhythm  and  harmony  involved  in  spinning,  spinning  as 
occupational  therapy,  and  effects  of  the  disturbance  of  the  mind 
on  the  thread  and  vice-versa.  Training  of  the  mind  through  the 
proper  organization  of  craft  work  brings  us  to  the  realm  of  practi¬ 
cal  psychology.  Again,  psychology  of  group  spinning  opens  out 
other  interesting  fields  for  study. 

The  above  by  no  means  exhausts  the  richness  of  the  magical 
thing  called  the  ‘takli’  which  we  have  been  accustomed  to  look 
down  upon  with  contempt.  It  is,  however,  sufficient,  to  indicate 
that  we  can  enter  the  realm  of  the  highest  education  through 
the  medium  of  the  craft  of  cloth  production,  especially  if  it  is 
taken  in  its  entirety  from  the  production  of  raw  cotton  to  the 
finished  cloth. 

New  Delhi,  20-1 1-47  DEV  PRAK ASH  NAYYAR 

(Taken  from  ‘HARIJAN’  dated  December  21,  1947) 

Note. — The  articles  contained  in  appendices  II,  III  and  IV 
have  especial  significance  in  Indian  conditions,  where  the  educa¬ 
ted  classes  look  down  upon  manual  labour,  and  where  the  major¬ 
ity  of  the  people,  though  compelled  by  circumstances  to  do  man¬ 
ual  work,  would  be  too  glad  to  get  rid  of  the  necessity.  In  the 
West,  though  theoretically  manual  work  is  not  looked  down  upon, 
extreme  mechanisation  and  division  of  labour  has  given  it  the 
connotation  of  mechanical,  uninteresting  and  inferior  occupation. 
For  the  West  the  above  mentioned  articles  may  be  of  interest  if 
they  help  to  indicate  that  manual  work  need  not  be  drab  if  its 
interesting  and  instructive  aspects  are  not  destroyed  by  artificial 
sub-division.  Wherever  its  unity  remains,  even  to  some  extent, 
as  in  the  case  of  a  house-wife,  work  can  be  so  approached  as  to 
give  her  a  fair  opportunity  of  educating  her  mind  and  developing 
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her  personality.  These  articles  may  also  be  useful  to  centres  of 
community  living  like  residential  schools  and  colleges  and,  above 
all,  refugee  camps.  These  are  only  some  of  the  uses  of  the  arti¬ 
cles.  Their  real  value  lies  in  bringing  out  the  non-violent  revo¬ 
lutionary  potentiality  of  community  labour.  If  the  labouring 
classes  of  the  West  and  the  backward  races  of  the  earth  changed 
their  attitude  to  work  and  turned  it  from  a  dull  necessity  to  a 
source  of  mental  and  moral  development,  they  would  tap  a  reser¬ 
voir  of  strength  which  lies  hidden  within  themselves  and  which 
once  tapped  would  lead  them  from  strength  to  strength  till  their 
exploiters  find  it  impossible  to  keep  them  down  and  we  have  a 
non-violent  revolution  resulting  in  a  classless  society.  Those 
among  the  upper  classes  who  are  interested  in  this  development 
— and  the  world  is  not  empty  of  philanthropists — will  do  their 
best  to  enable  these  people  to  change  their  attitude  to  work  bv 
organizing  education  on  the  lines  indicated  in  these  pages. 
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“ . by  no  means  a  merely  theoretical  calculation” 

Mr.  Ballabh  Swami  in  his  pamphlet  entitled  “Mal-mutra  Saphai” 
(Disposal  of  Night  Soil  and  Urine)  writes  : 

Rs.  2  per  annum  per  individual  can  at  least  be  secured  by 
turning  night-soil  and  urine  into  manure.  He  continues  :  “This 
is  by  no  means  a  merely  theoretical  calculation.  Experience  has 
proved  it  in  a  few  places,  though  habit  and  inertia  have  preven¬ 
ted  the  experiment  being  sufficiently  multiplied.  In  1938-39  the 
village  of  Kapadn,  about  ten  miles  from  Dhulia  in  Khandesh,  the 
Gram  Panchayat  (village  Council)  got  latrines  made  for  the  use  of 
1000  women  at  the  cost  of  Rs.  900  approximately.  Apart  from 
minor  repairs  no  expenditure  was  required  to  be  incurred  later 
on.  Manure  was  prepared  with  the  help  of  a  sweeper  and  was 
later  auctioned.  In  the  beginning,  people  did  nut  realize  the 
value  of  this  manure.  But  as  experience  went  on  establishing  its 
worth  income  from  it  increased. 


INCOME  FROM  THE  MANURE 


Year 

Income  (Rs.) 

Year 

Income 

1938-39 

375 

1942-43 

955 

1939-40 

395 

1943-44 

2,006 

1940-41 

556 

1944-45 

1,991 

1941-42 

683 

* 

I  have  not  received  later  figures.  Similar  results  are  being 
obtained  in  Pavnar  and  Dhanoli,  two  villages  near  Wardha.” 
(Pp.  17-18). 
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APPENDIX  VI 

SOME  IDEAS  ON  THE  PLACE  AND  CONTENT 

OF  LITERACY 

The  consensus  of  opinion  is  that  literacy  is  inevitably  the 
first  step  towards  educating  the  masses.  Nobody  denies  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  knowledge  of  the  3  IPs,  but  the  dangers  of  beginn¬ 
ing  with  literacy,  especially  in  the  context  of  Indian  conditions, 
are  as  follows  : — 

1.  The  general  feeling  in  the  villages  is  that  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  they  have  to  carry  on  their  usual  professions  even  if 
they  learnt  to  read  and  write,  there  is  not  much  point  in  becom¬ 
ing  literate.  Even  among  people — and  their  number  is  increasing 
— who  vaguely  feel  that  reading  and  writing  is  good  in  itself,  the 
enthusiasm  is  not  great  enough  for  the  necessary  sustained  effort. 
The  result  is  that  soon  literacy  classes  begin  to  grow  thinner  and 
thinner.  Even  if  the  villagers  go  through  the  complete  course 
they  soon  relapse  into  illiteracy.  To  some  extent  this  is  due  to 
the  absence  of  sufficiently  attractive  follow-up  literature.  But 
that  is  not  the  only  reason.  They  soon  begin  to  feel  that  it  does 
not  improve  their  lives,  which  is  the  one  thing  of  importance  to 
them.  So  by  beginning  with  literacy  we  defy  the  scientific  princi¬ 
ple  of  mass  education  which  is  to  begin  with  the  felt  needs  of  the 
masses. 

2.  Literacy  opens  up  the  road  to  knowledge,  useful  or  harm¬ 
ful,  to  life.  It  is  a  neutral  instrument  and  may  be  used  for  good 
or  for  ill.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  that  a  sense  of  discrimina¬ 
tion  be  given  to  the  masses  before  the  instrument  is  put  into 
their  hands.  That  can  best  be  done  only  through  purposive  ac¬ 
tivity,  the  results  of  which  are  immediately  visible. 

3.  It  is  the  experience  of  all  engaged  in  literacy  work  that 
unless  follow-up  material  is  available  people  lapse  back  into  illi¬ 
teracy.  This  follow-up  material  requires  to  be  freely  distributed 
or  presented  through  libraries.  The  cost  of  that  in  a  sub  conti¬ 
nent  like  India  will  be  so  huge  that  we  can  at  best  touch  the 
fringe  of  the  problem.  We  must,  therefore,  find  some  means  by 
which  the  poor  peasant,  already  on  the  verge  of  starvation,  may 
be  tempted  to  spend  some  money  on  books.  Obviously  we  can 
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do  so  onl}r  b}7  helping  him  to  create  resources  which  he  can  spend 
for  the  purpose.  We  must,  therefore,  begin  with  some  activity 
economically  productive. 

4.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  printed  word  spreads  much 
further  the  oral  word  remains  much  more  effective.  Gandhiji 
said  that  ten  times  more  tangible  knowledge  could  be  given 
through  the  mouth  than  through  the  printed  word. 

THE  PLACE  OF  LITERACY 

Gandhiji,  therefore,  said  that  while  realising  the  virtue  of 
teaching  the  three  R’s  to  the  masses,  he  would  not  begin  with 

literacy.  He  would  begin  with  a  problem  which  the  masses  felt 
needed  immediate  solution.  A  long  time  always  passes  before 
knowledge  gained  through  books  gets  translated  into  action,  and, 
therefore,  the  best  way  to  prevent  this  hiatus  between  knowledge 
and  action  is  to  begin  straightaway  with  action.  With  his  inti¬ 
mate  knowledge  of  the  Indian  masses  (he  was  always  described, 
and  he  always  described  himself  as  ‘the  voice  of  the  dumb  mil¬ 
lions’)  Gandhiji  felt  that  their  supreme  need  was  a  solution  to 
their  grinding  poverty.  Therefore,  he  would  begin  with  some 
productive  craft  and  weave  education  round  it.  He  would  raise 
the  educational  level  of  the  masses  by  word  of  mouth,  while  keep¬ 
ing  up  their  interest  in  education,  as  a  matter  of  fact  increasing 
it,  by  satisfying  their  felt  wants.  That  it  is  possible  to  enter  all 
realms  of  know  ledge  through  a  productive  craft  does  not  need 
much  proof.  It  has  the  additional  advantage  of  developing  the 
character  and  refining  the  senses,  thereby  making  new  needs  felt, 
which  are  necessary  for  a  healthy  existence. 

After  having  evoked  an  interest  in  education  and  having 
given  the  masses  a  touchstone  as  to  what  is  good  and  what  is 
bad,  through  the  productive  craft,  Gandhiji  would  come  to  liter¬ 
acy.  In  the  first  instance,  knowledge  that  has  already  been  im¬ 
parted  through  word  of  mouth  would  be  given,  through  the 
written  word.  That  would  make  comprehension  easy.  The  in¬ 
terest  in  it  is  bound  to  be  sustained  in  view  of  the  positive  value 
that  that  knowledge  has  already  established  for  itself.  The  result 
is  that  people  will  be  anxious  to  get  more  knowledge  of  that  type. 
They  will,  therefore,  be  even  prepared  to  pay  for  it,  because  the 
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knowledge  contained  therein  will  be  sure  to  enable  them  to  devise 
more  economical  and  scientific  methods  of  production.  Later, 
when  their  senses  have  become  more  refined,  talk  of  health  pro¬ 
blems  and  of  culture  will  also  begin  to  interest  them  enough  to 
lead  them  to  pay  for  books  relating  to  them.  Once  provision  of 
literature  becomes  self-sufficient  and  the  printed  word  begins  to 
reach  the  masses  when  they  are  in  a  receptive  mood,  knowledge 
and  ideas  will  spread  very  rapidly. 

Literature  should,  moreover,  be  projectwise.  The  titles  and 
contents  should  center  round  life  problems,  like  our  food,  our 
clothes,  our  kitchen  and  our  houses.  Knowledge  centering  round 
abstract  subjects  does  not  have  the  same  appeal  and  is  not  so 
easily  understood  and  applied  as  knowledge  gained  round  life 
projects. 

Another  point  which  would  make  literature  interesting  and 
comprehensible  on  a  mass  scale  within  a  limited  period  of  time 
would  be  that  it  should  be  in  the  dialect  of  the  locality.  Where 
there  are  many  dialects  the  chief  dialect,  which  is  as  easily 
understood  as  the  local  dialect  itself,  may  be  used. 
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